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Democratic Education: 
The Hope of the World 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE people of the world today are 

motivated by fear. They lack 
courage, optimism, hope for the fu- 
ture. Fear is a disintegrating emotion. 
It tends to rob individuals and groups 
of calm, deliberate, reasonable action 
on which security rests. Hope is an 
integrating emotion. It tends to pull 
individuals and groups together toward 
common purposes which provide an 
outlet for creative energies. 

This fear does not mean that the 
people of the world have acted in the 
past without purpose. There is no 
such thing as purposeless behavior. 
Rather it means that the purposes of 
the past have been unsatisfactory. They 
have not fulfilled the promise of a 
world in which a better life is open to 
all. But the people of the world are 
responsible for the conditions which 
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they face and for their own inner un- 
certainties about the future. World 
conditions are made only by the peo- 
ple of the world individually and col- 
lectively, and only the people of the 
world can make them better. 

So one may ask why the people do 
not take hold of the situation rapidly 
to improve it. The answer has two 
major parts. First, individuals as in- 
dividuals are too immature. They have 
grown up in chronological age only. 
Their behavior patterns are adolescent 
or preadolescent. They must mature 
as behaving individuals before they 
can contribute positively toward mak- 
ing a better world. Second, most 
groups now existing in the world have 
never learned the cooperative, inter- 
active process of group action which 
is necessary to develop them as indi- 
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viduals and to improve their human 
relations with others. Thus the hope 
of the world rests in a new genera- 
tion of people who have more mature 
personalities and who use a coopera- 
tive, interactive process in solving their 
problems of living. This sets the focus 
of democratic education. 


THREE CONCEPTS OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


There were in the past and there 
are at the present time three concepts 
of human relations among peoples, 
whether applied to family units, to 
larger states, or to whole nations. The 
first is authoritarian, in which the 
many people are controlled by the 
few. The second is revolt, in which 
the many struggle to throw off the 
control of the few. The third is co- 
operative, in which all work together 
peaceably and intelligently toward the 
satisfactory achievement of commonly 
determined purposes. The dominant 
human controls that have precipitated 
the present fear crisis are authoritarian. 
The revolts of the world past and 
present are an attempt to shift the 
authority from one social group to 
another. They do not represent a new 
way of dealing with the inciting diffi- 
culties. The cooperative solution of 
human problems has always been a 
weaker thread in the fabric of civili- 
zation. Many people now believe it 
should become the major way of life, 
supplanting the authoritarian and re- 
volt techniques. 

The authoritarian techniques are 
control, compulsion, exploitation, re- 
striction, fear, cold war, hot war, com- 


promise, peace treaties which do not 
keep the peace. The loser, material 

and psychologically, works within the 
compromise to recoup his power so 
that some day he can again revolt and 
bring on another war and then have 
another compromise treaty as a breath- 
ing period before the repetition of 
the same process. This line of action 
has gone so far now that culturally it is 
a handicap to further social improve- 
ment. It is what makes the people ap- 


7 prehensive. 


The cooperative techniques are ex- 
ploration, search, inquiry, respect for 
individuals, freeing and upbuilding of 
human intelligence, development of 
integrating personalities, purposeful 
and deliberative social action. Such 
action involves the experience, the 
consensus of all who are concerned 
with or affected by such judgments. 
Thus there is little need for people to 
revolt, since hurtful cultural impinge- 
ments can be readjusted without emo- 
tional bias and without damaging per- 
sonality effects. 

Cooperative action as a means of re- 
solving differences has never been a 
dominant characteristic of cultures, 
since people upon whom cultural de- 
velopment depends have not as yet 
reached a level of maturity which 
would enable them to use cooperative 
techniques skilfully. The few people 
who control cultures through au- 
thority will not allow such maturity 
of the masses to develop because it 
would result in their own downfall 
and the loss of their favored position. 
Consequently the world goes on try- 
ing to solve more and more complex 
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problems by authority, which is the 
most primitive of social techniques. 
We must find a way to raise the level 
of maturity of more people more 
rapidly if better living is to be achieved. 


MEANING OF DEMOCRATIC 
WHOLENESS 


Most of the millions of words which 
have been written about democracy 
relate to political democracy. Very 
few relatively are about educational 
democracy. Herodotus, great histo- 
rian of the fifth century B.c., defined 
democracy as “that form of govern- 
ment in which the ruling power of a 
state is legally vested, not in any par- 
ticular class or classes, but in the mem- 
bers of the community as a whole.”? 
He further states that such power must 
be exercised by all of the people for 
the good of all of the people. Thus he 
antedated by many centuries Lincoln’s 
immortal words “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
But of course the question arose, How 
can the whole people operate a gov- 
ernment so as to keep control by and 
for the whole? No satisfactory answer 
has yet been found, not even in the 
United States. 

The early settlers in America lived 
under an authoritarian whole rather 
than a democratic whole. They felt the 
oppression of the power of the few and 
they learned the techniques of power 
control. But they did not learn the 
meaning of a democratic whole and 
the related techniques of cooperative 


1 James Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. 1 
(New York: The Macmillan —— 1921), 
P. 20. 


group action except in a few instances 
applied to small local groups. Further- 
more they were fearful that their free- 
dom found in the new world would 
someday be taken away by new auto- 
crats. So they denounced in the Dec- 
laration of Independence the tyrannies 
of autocratic wholeness and set up in 
the Constitution of the United States 
a system which would prevent demo- 
cratic wholeness. That system rep- 
resents the division of powers, the use 
of checks and balances, the represen- 
tative assembly, the two-party politi- 
cal system, the compromise action of 
majority rule, the right of every in- 
dividual to protest every governmental 
action, even when his motive is per- 
sonal gain or power rather than the 
welfare of the whole people. Under 
such a system several things may hap- 
pen: (1) the whole loses its unity and 
disintegrates, (2) the parts begin to 
live as separate control entities, (3) a 
few determined egotists backed by the 
power of one of the stronger parts may 
thwart the needs of the entire people 
for their own personal advantages, (4) 
the rights of individuals or small 
groups may be used to undermine the 
very cooperative wholeness on which 
democracy rests. The underlying the- 
ory is competition among the working 
parts in an atmosphere of negative or 
laissez-faire wholeness. Yet democracy 
assumes a cooperative relationship 
among the working parts in an atmos- 
phere of an over-all dynamic of the 
whole which is superior to the parts. 
Thus the Founding Fathers designed a 
system to give maximum freedom to 
the individual, yet to prevent any in- 
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dividual or group from taking evil ac- 
tion against another. They provided 
no way for the emergence and devel- 
opment of a common belief or phi- 
losophy of the whole which would re- 
sult in a healthy, positive, dynamic 
society.” 

And in many ways the Founding 
Fathers were right, for there were 
other conditions which kept the whole 
healthy. Positive enterprise offset nega- 
tive government. The common cause 
of exploring, developing, exploiting a 
rich continent and a helpless native 
people kept the whole united. The 
common needs in connection with 
these developing enterprises gave unity 
to the non-political activities of small 
groups so that parts were related to 
some dynamic whole. And this con- 
tinuity of the whole in general life 
went on in spite of the divisiveness of 
political institutions. 

But such a struggle of the whole 
against the parts can no longer con- 
tinue as there is now no integrating 
dynamic of the whole. The pioneer 
days are over, the undeveloped land 
is reduced to a minimum, the growth 
of new positive enterprise has slowed 
down to barely noticeable movement. 
The development of power in the 
parts of the whole is increasing and the 
end is not yet in sight.* The growing 
complexity of the problems to be 
faced has resulted in further subdivi- 
sion of the parts without the benefit 
of corresponding integration into the 

2F.S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and 
West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946), Chap. III. 


8 Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 


whole. All of these facts are clear and 
unmistakable evidence of a disintegrat- 
ing wholeness or a denial of the very 
dynamic upon which democracy resis, 

The schools have been and are now 
an important divisive factor in pre- 
venting the operating unity of the 
whole group. They have contributed 
to this by (1) supporting a curriculum 
which eliminates the many and selects 
only the academically minded few, 
(2) placing education on a personal 
individual gain basis, (3) stressing the 
academic teaching of democracy 
which leads to talk but not to action, 
(4) transmitting to children those 
aspects of the cultural heritage which 
glorify the parts, while neglecting 
those which contribute to the unity 
of the whole, (5) using an authori- 
tarian control organization, (6) devel- 
oping in children those individualistic 
human qualities and relations which go 


with such authoritarian controls. And > 


this is not to criticize such action. It 
is merely to state the facts. With an 
authoritarian background, serving in 
a magnified parts culture, lacking the 
disposition toward creative wholeness, 
and ignorant of the process for devel- 
oping such wholeness, the schools may 
have contributed in the past all that 
the people have a right to expect. The 
problem now is how to reorient them 
rapidly and effectively to promote 
democratic education in the future. 


ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 


Democratic education has four ma- 
jor aspects which operate concur- 
rently and simultaneously. These are 
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(1) the behavior of individuals, (2) 


_ the action of groups, (3) the coopera- 


tive-interactive process, and (4) the 
environment in which these three are 
developed. Each of these four will now 
be discussed. 

1. All individuals are energy sys- 
tems. This energy is expended through 
action within the individual and in re- 
lation to the environment outside. The 
way that an individual organizes, con- 
trols, directs, or expends his energy is 
called his behavior. So every individual 
is a behaving organism. But not all in- 
dividuals have equal energy or expend 
what they have in the same way. The 
purpose of education is to help each 
individual control and direct his energy 
wisely for himself and others. And the 
measure of his education is in the qual- 
ity of his behavior. It is not in the num- 
ber of years of schooling he has re- 
ceived or the subjects he has studied 
or the degrees he has obtained. And 
the acid test of his behavior is in his 
human relations or how he lives with 
other people. 

Our problem now has two parts: 
(a) what controls the behavior of an 
individual, and (4) which of the con- 
trols is most important in determining 
his relationships with other people. 
There seems to be general agreement 
among students of behavior that an in- 
dividual acts on his purposes, beliefs, 
values, attitudes, process of learning, 
and personality integration both over- 
all and specific to the particular situa- 
tion. He does not act on the purposes 
or beliefs or values of someone else. He 
acts only on his own. Those which he 
accepts are the basis for his action. He 


does not act on facts, bodies of knowl- 
edge, objective information of any 
sort. He acts only upon those atti- 
tudes, beliefs, values into which he 
translates such objective information 
before it is collected, during the pro- 
cess of acquisition, or after the knowl- 
edge is gained. And of all of these dy- 
namics of behavior, that which has the 
greatest effect upon his relationships 
with others is the opinion he has of 
himself, or his own self-attitude. Does 
he consider himself bright, slow, or 
very dull intellectually? Does he feel 
that he is reliable and dependable or 
unreliable and scatterbrained? Does he 
accept himself as being creative in 
thought and action or as lacking in 
originality of ideas or their interpreta- 
tion? His opinion of himself affects 
the way he works with others. If he 
lacks self-confidence but is without 
bitterness, he will become the apple 
polisher to the person in power. If he 
lacks self-confidence but is bitter, he 
will become the organizer of a revolt 
to obtain power for himself in order 
that he may hurt others as they have 
hurt him. If he feels accepted by 
others, he will act cooperatively, show- 
ing them the same respect which he 
has for himself. So the democratic 
school gives every individual an op- 
portunity to build consciously the dy- 
namics of his own behavior with spe- 
cial attention to his own estimate of 
himself. 

2. The group in which an individ- 
ual is reared has a profound effect 
upon his behavior. It sets the quality 
of human relations which continuously 
press into his developing experience. 
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The group can retard or accelerate 
the growth of a young child in emo- 
tional control, in social adjustment, in 
ability to make thoughtful judgments, 
in his whole personality development. 
The more intimate the group—such as 
family, club, gang—the greater is its 
effect upon the child for better or 
worse. There is no such thing as a neu- 
tral group. It never has and never will 
exist. So the quality of the group 
must be considered in any discussion 
of democratic action. 

Sociologists and social psychologists 
distinguish between two kinds of 
groups. One is aggregate, the other is 
organic. The aggregate group is merely 
the mathematical sum of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. The action of 
the group is the action of the person 
in control. This is the authoritarian 
group viewpoint. The teacher who 
speaks of my pupils or the principal 
who refers to my school has this ag- 
gregate concept. The organic group 
has a unified operating quality which 
is developed in the group by those 
who compose it. Such unity is found 
in the common developing experi- 
ences. It is not put into the group on 
the demand of some outside authority. 
The control, scope, and direction of 
effort represent the consensus of the 
group as a whole. Each individual 
contributes his specialized ability or 
knowledge under central guidance. 
Aggregate groups and the authorita- 
rian process of human relations are 
bedfellows. One is rarely present 
without the other. Organic groups 
and the cooperative process of human 
relations are inseparable. One cannot 
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live successfully without the other. 
The relationship of parts to the whole 
is similar to that found in the human 
body, in which the various organs ren- 
der specialized services under coopera- 
tive, interactive control. The organic 
group is the normal group; the aggre- 
gate group is the abnormal group. And 
cooperative effort is the human, the 
democratic action. Thus the predis- 
positions to and actions in human re- 
lations of a child are deeply affected 
by the kind of group in which he is 
reared. 

3. All behavior is an attempt to 
satisfy needs. Cooperation is a name 
applied to the process by which need 
is resolved. Such a process has many 
aspects. While they arise and operate 
functionally, some of the most im- 
portant ones will be here identified as 
separate parts. Satisfying a need co- 
operatively consists of (a) exploring 
many incipient needs to discover and 
select the one which is worth working 
on, (b) searching for the crucial im- 
pinging center so that effort will be 
directed toward the most disturbing 
conditions, (c) locating and agreeing 
upon some common purposes to give 
direction and guidance to effort, (d) 
formulating appropriate plans of work 
to engage the abilities of each mem- 
ber in relation to the purposes to be 
realized, (e) clarifying individual val- 
ues, meanings, and purposes so that ef- 
fort will be intelligently placed, (f) 
delegating work responsibility to in- 
dividuals or subgroups wherever de- 
sirable, (g) using all available experi- 
ences within the group and consult- 
ing all pertinent resources outside of 
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the group, (/) assuming responsibility 
for the entire enterprise by each in- 
dividual member, (i) keeping open 
the channels of communication so 
that every person may participate in 
making the big decisions which shape 
the entire enterprise, (7) knowing 
when to call for expert advice and 
learning how to use it when received, 
(k) weighing decisions by the group 
in process whenever there is a choice 
of direction or action, (/) evaluating 
results cooperatively as a group with 
the quality of the process as the con- 
tinuing yet variable constant and with 
other outcomes as individual and spe- 
cialized selections. 

This detailed designation of the 
various aspects of the cooperative 
process may be summarized under a 
few major headings as follows: The 
group must select the needs which it 
will try to satisfy. They cannot be se- 
lected for it by some outside authority. 
The group must do the planning and 
make all the decisions. The planning 
cannot be done for it and decisions 
cannot be made for it by outsiders. 
Leadership should emerge from within 
the group and continue so long as it 
functions to achieve group purposes 
through cooperative action. Many 
leaders for and within various kinds of 
needs should appear. The work is car- 
ried on by individuals and small groups. 
The whole group is regulative and di- 
rective. The responsibility which it 
delegates to individuals and subgroups 
should be both genuine and challeng- 
ing to everyone concerned. But the 
whole group must hold them to ac- 
count for the adequate performance 


of their duties. Individual initiative 
and enterprise should be encouraged 
at all times. The group should help 
each person improve the logic of his 
own experience through recognized 
membership character appropriate to 
his expanding abilities in order that he 
may develop reasonable and healthy 
self-attitudes and self-opinions. Eval- 
uation must be cooperative, constant, 
and continuous. It should go on in 
process whenever and wherever there 
is a choice of action or of events lead- 
ing up to an action. It should take 
place in retrospect as the need tension 
subsides. Special attention should be 
given to appraising the quality of the 
total process as improved behavior to 
carry to the resolution of subsequent 
needs. Such cooperative evaluation is 
vital to democratic learning. 

The quality of the maturity of an 
individual is a function of the quality 
of the group in which he has intimate 
growth relationships. The quality of 
the group is a function of the quality 
of the relating process. So the indi- 
vidual learns three things simultane- 
ously as aspects of his efforts to re- 
solve his needs. He i integrates his own 
personality; he learns how to function 
in an organic group; he learns how to 
achieve cooperative intelligent action. 
He builds these into his own organic 
structure as an attitude and as an ac- 
tion process. He learns to do things 
cooperatively, to solve problems 
through social intelligence. He is not 
a democratic theorist with autocratic 
behavior. His theory is pragmatic. He 
grows up by, with, for himself and 
others mutually, socially, respectfully. 
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He is a living example of genuine de- 
mocracy. 

4. The characteristics of the en- 
vironment which best helps people, 
young and old, to learn this kind of 
do-democracy can be presented from 
many reference points. Here they will 
be viewed from the standpoint of an 
aggregate of individuals trying to learn 
how to deal with some of their real 
needs in a democratic way. To do 
this successfully the group must have 
some person or persons within it who 
understand, accept, and practice the 
democratic process. Such persons fur- 
nish the initial leadership to the others 
in understanding through use all the 
various aspects of the process. The 
other members of the group must be 
willing to learn how democratic action 
is achieved. This is no problem with 
children. It is a very important one 
with adults—educators and laymen— 
because of the emotional authoritarian- 
ism developed in their early life. 

The group must be free to act 
through the process, as it learns the 
process through action. This means 
that outside authoritarian controls or 
restrictions must be released. There 
can never be democratic action in any 
group which must achieve a certain 
end set in advance by someone in con- 
trol inside or outside of it. In demo- 
cratic action the ends emerge as direc- 
tions within the process. And these are 
determined within the group. 

There must be freedom of interac- 
tion among individuals within the 
group and with others outside of it. 
Such freedom must allow for expan- 
sion of experience to obtain new and 


appropriate ideas, individual expres- 
sion of his own thoughts and interpre- 
tations of judgments and actions, 
group and individual encouragement 
and toleration of freedom of expres- 
sion, group criticism and evaluation of 
all proposals to test their worth so as 
to select the useful and reject the use- 
less. Such freedom of interaction 
under group criticism and appraisal is 
basic to organic unity and cooperative 
action. 

In carrying on the process the group 
must have continuous help by better 
experts in the process from the out- 
side, who will work with it demo- 
cratically on the inside. Such persons 
assist the group over difficult spots by 
helping its members understand better 
how the cooperative process works in 
their own situations on their own 
problems. And such human resources 
must be continuously available to all 
groups who ask for them. 

All these factors in an environment 
can be easily furnished by a school to 
each of its component groups, if it 
wants to do so. Such an environment 
can become the atmosphere in which 
principals and teachers, supervisors 
and teachers, superintendent and staff 
carry on their professional activities if 
they so desire. Whether or not they 
solve their problems in the democratic 
way, they must give freedom to every 
teacher in every classroom to develop 
an educational program with the chil- 
dren through cooperative planning and 
action. Administrators must protect 

4John P. Wynne, Philosophies of Educa- 


tion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), 
159-65. 
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each innovating group in this oppor- 
tunity during the school years. Why 
is this so important? Because the qual- 
ity of human relations which a child 
learns emotionally in his intimate 
groups during his school years be- 
comes the basis for his behavior with 
people during his adult years. The 
hope of the world lies with the teach- 


ers of the world. They help the chil- 
dren to become little autocrats or little 
democrats. And they can_ literally 
change the world if they will turn 
their academic classrooms into work- 
shops where everyone matures his 
personality through cooperative ac- 
tion. This is their great personal and 
professional opportunity. 
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Educational Planning 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHARD A. D. STEWART 


ASSISTANT IN PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NTIL 1934 Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 


offered programs of courses leading to 
only one doctor’s degree—the Doctor 
of Philosophy. For several years prior 
to that date, however, there had been 
growing tension and _ restlessness 
among students over the requirements 
for this degree, centering on the dis- 
sertation, which according to Uni- 
versity Statutes was required to em- 
body “the results of original inves- 
tigation and research on some topic 
previously approved by the professor 
in charge of the major subject.” The 
committee in charge of this degree 
maintained the tradition that an origi- 
nal investigation and research either 
should follow the canons of scientific 
research, or should represent an ac- 
ceptable piece of historical research or 
philosophical inquiry. On the other 
hand, there was increasing pressure 
from both the staff and the students of 
Teachers College to prosecute studies 
which would also lead to the improve- 
ment of educational practices. 

As a result of the effort to combine 
the scientific with this practical goal 


510 


some manuscripts of questionable 
value were produced. When objective 
evidence with regard to educational 
policy was not available, students, in 
an effort to be “scientific,” would at- 
tempt to determine desirable educa- 
tional practices by tabulating the re- 
turns of large numbers of question- 
naires in which the respondent was 
asked to state his opinion regarding 
desirable educational practice. 

This situation was finally relieved 
in 1934 by the introduction of the 
professional degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation, which permitted those stu- 
dents who wished to focus their ener- 
gies on the solution of an educational 
problem to prepare a “project” as part 
of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Education and left the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy to be a 
research degree and the dissertation to 
“embody the results of original inves- 
tigation and research.” 

For the Doctor of Education de- 
gree three types of projects are per- 
mitted. The Type A project “consists 
of the formulation and the installation 
or putting into operation of a plan for 
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the professional treatment of an edu- 
cational problem in an actual situa- 
tion.”* The Type B project consists 
of formulation (without actual in- 
stallation or application) of a prac- 
ticable plan for carrying out an under- 
taking such as that specified for the 
Type A project. The Type C project 
was designed to include “the develop- 
ment of instructional materials in any 
areas or or any educational level; .. . 
the generalized treatment of any im- 
portant educational concept, such as 
the reasoned defense of a reform in 
instruction or supervision or of a state 
plan for financing education” and 
more recently this has been extended 
to include “undertakings which would 
meet the traditional expectations of 
the Ph.D. dissertations.” 


DISSERTATION AND PROJECT 
REQUIREMENTS 


The dissertation is expected to re- 
port a study having some degree of 
generality—a contribution of general 
interest to educators. It is mot to be 
the description or discussion of edu- 
cation in a single situation or locality. 
In judging the conclusions of a dis- 
sertation, great emphasis is placed on 
‘the population to which the conclu- 
sions apply and the degree to which 
the conclusions pertain to this popu- 
lation in the light of the limited sample 
which constitutes the data used in the 
investigation. In dissertations of a criti- 
cal or analytical nature the emphasis 


1“The Professional Project.” A Manual for 
Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


Sity, 1946. 


is again on validity or truth of the find- 
ings or conclusions. 

The Doctor of Education degree, 
on the other hand, is primarily a pro- 
fessional degree. Candidates for this 
degree are professionally oriented and 
are preparing themselves for service 
in some field of educational endeavor. 
The project which serves as part of 
the requirements to be met is expected 
to deal constructively with some as- 
pect of the educational program in a 
specified situation or locality. It should 
pertain to the improvement of educa- 
tion in a clearly delimited situation. 
There is no intention (except in cer- 
tain Type C projects) that the Doctor 
of Education project should be a study 
having implications of general signifi- 
cance. 


ANALYSIS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


Methods of research have been de- 
scribed in considerable detail in nu- 
merous articles and texts.? But meth- 
ods of planning in education have 
had almost no discussion, and students 
still are left more or less to their own 
resources in selecting methods of 
planning the improvement of educa- 
tional practices. As a first step in for- 
mulating planning practices, 20 of the 
most recent Type B Doctor of Edu- 


2P.M. Symonds, “A Course in the Tech- 
nique of Educational Research.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, October, 1927, pp. 24-30. Among 
the better texts are C. V. Good, A. S. Barr, and 
D.E. Scates, The Methodology of Educational 
Research (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936); F. K. Whitney, The Elements 
of Research, Revised Edition (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937, 1942); and H.H. Abelson, 
The Art of Educational Research (Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1931). 
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cation projects have been analyzed 
and a chart of the steps necessary in 
planning an educational program has 
been drawn up as a result of this job 
analysis. It may be objected that it is 
hardly proper to use these admittedly 
imperfect pieces of educational plan- 
ning as a guide for what good plan- 
ning procedure should be, but despite 
this limitation it is believed that this 
analysis serves as a springboard for the 
discussion of procedures in educa- 
tional planning and the improvement 
of procedures. 

This guide includes all topics which 
are found in the analysis. One or 
more headings in the following out- 
line might have been omitted in any 
one of the project reports analyzed. 
It is not intended that a given piece 
of educational planning should deal 
with every one of these topics. 


ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


I. PuRPOSES AND GOALS 


II. NEED FoR THE STUDY 
A. From point of view of society 
1. From statements of authorities 
2. From objective data 
a) Comparison with ideal 
b) Comparison with norm 
(1) From surveys 
(2) Questionnaires 
(3) Interviews 
(4) Observation 
B. From point of view of individual 
1. From statements of authorities 
2. From objective data 
a) Comparison with ideal 
b) Comparison with norm 
(1) From surveys 
(2) Tests 
(3) Questionnaires 


(4) Interviews 
(5) Observation 


III. GuIpDING PRINCIPLES 
A. Derived from authority 
1. Individual authority 
a) Educators 
b) Philosophers 
c) Historians 
d) Psychologists 
e) Others—sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychiatrists, etc. 
f) Textbook writers 
2. Group authority 
a) Boards, commissions 
b) Yearbooks 
c) Surveys 
(1) Educational (school) sur- 
veys 
(2) Questionnaire surveys 
(3) Personal correspondence 
(4) Personal visitation 
(a) Interviews 
(6) Observation 
B. Derived from controlled experimen- 
tation 


IV. SITUATION IN WHICH PLAN IS TO 
FUNCTION 
A. Present setting 
1. Factors 
a) Physical 
(1) Climate 
(2) Isolation—congestion 
b) Economic 
(1) Wealth 
(2) Income 
(3) Costs of present enterprise 
(4) Source of funds 
c) Nature of population 
(1) Social class 
(2) Age 
(3) Sex 
(4) Intelligence 
(s) Socio-economic level 
(6) Occupational groups 
(7) Attitude toward and in- 
formation about social 
issues 
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d) Legal limitations 
(1) Proposed plan in accord 
with prevailing laws 
(2) Proposed plan not in ac- 
cord with prevailing 
laws, indicating need for 
revision 
(a) Laws in conflict with 
guiding principles 
(b) Laws inferior to bet- 
ter laws elsewhere 
e) Organization into which pro- 
posed plan must be incorpo- 
rated 
f) Personnel in present setting 
2. Determined from 
a) Original survey 
(1) Tests of knowledge 
(2) Questionnaire 
(3) Correspondence 
(4) Observation 
(5) Interviews 
(6) Reference to laws and 
statutes 
b) Secondary sources 
(1) Statistics 
(a) National 
i) Census 
(b) State 
(c) Community 
(d) School 
(2) Regional surveys 
(3) Social agencies 
(4) Travel and observation 
(5s) Textbooks 
3. Criteria of evaluation 
a) Taken from authority 
b) Set up by individual making 
plan 
B. Comparison of present setting with 
other settings 
1. Physical 
2. Economic factors 
3. Population 
4. Laws and statutes 
5. Organization 
6. Personnel 
C. History of setting 
1. General history determined from 


a) Historians 

b) Government documents 

c) Census 

d) Back files of newspapers 

e) Other documentary evidence 
2. Trends determined from 

a) Historians 

b) Legislative change 

c) Comparison of curricula 

d) Other documentary evidence 


. PRESENT PROCEDURES DETERMINED BY 

. State statutes 

Administrative codes 

Committee reports 

. Association records 

Student theses 

. Curriculum bulletins 

. Government reports 

. Surveys and special studies 

. Educational directories 

. Statements of individuals in setting 

1. Questionnaire 
2. Interview 

. Personal knowledge 

1. Travel 

2. Observation 

a) Planned observation 
b) Casual observation by virtue 

of residence or work in sit- 
uation 


VI. INADEQUACIES OF THE PRESENT PRO- 
CEDURES 
A. As contrasted with ideal—by ref- 
erence to 
1. Textbook 
2. Individual authorities 
3. Group authorities 
B. As contrasted with practice else- 
where 
1. Nature of comparison 
a) Statistical comparison 
b) Comparison with superior sit- 
uation 
(1) Grounds for believing 
other situation superior 
2. Method of making comparison 
a) Tests 
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b) Questionnaire 
c) Comparison of curricula 
d) Visits 
e) Correspondence 
f) Special investigation 
3- Method of showing comparison 
a) Graphing and charting 
b) Balance sheet—split page 


VII. Proposep PLAN 
A. Essential Features 
B. Putting plan into action 
1. Proposals for initiating plan 
a) Experience in instituting simi- 
lar plans 
(1) Published reports 
(2) Questionnaires 
(3) Correspondence 
(4) Personal observation 
b) Recommendations of authori- 
ties 
(1) Commissions and boards 
(2) Yearbooks 
(3) Textbooks 
2. Special considerations in institu- 
ting plan 
a) Securing participation from 
those concerned 
b) Financing plans 
c) Modification of 
statutes 
d) Organizational changes in set- 
ting which implementation 
of plan will require 
e) Qualifications of personnel re- 
quired to implement plan 
f) Securing cooperation of com- 
munity. 


laws and 


CHOOSING AN EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION FOR REPLANNING 


Selecting the phase of the educa- 
tional enterprise that demands rethink- 
ing and planning is an individual mat- 
ter. Naturally a student will turn to a 
topic with which his past experience 
has given him some familiarity and 
also to an area of education that, in 


his judgment, is of great significance, 
The purposes and goals of educational 
planning are closely related to need. 
Plans for the improvement of some 
educational undertaking will be stimv- 
lated by a realization of the discrep- 
ancy between present practice and 
new proposals taught in courses by 
forward-looking thinkers, incorporated 
into commission reports, or recom- 
mended in school surveys. Inadequacy 
in present practice in a particular sit- 
uation as contrasted with practice in 
other localities, or with the ideal is a 
common incentive for undertaking a 
job of educational planning. Some stu- 
dents buttress their original feeling 
that an educational enterprise can be 
improved by making a systematic can- 
vass of need. In some studies this is 
accomplished by reference to social, 
national, community, or group needs, 
for instance, the community need for 
a program of intercultural education. 
In other studies the emphasis is placed 
on the needs of individuals—the need 
of children for better health service or 
guidance service, or the needs of adults 
for an adult education program. It is 
relatively easy to quote statements of 
authorities regarding the presence of 
these needs; a more important con- 
tribution is firsthand evidence of the 
presence of group or individual needs. 


THE PLACE OF GUIDING 
PRINCIPLES 


Guiding principles are essential in 
planning, and the significance of a pro- 
posal for the improvement of any edu- 
cational enterprise depends on the va- 
lidity, scope, and soundness of the 
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rinciples which guide the formulation 
of the plan. These principles are gen- 
eral statements of ways and means that 
lead most surely to the desired goals. It 
has been the dream of the educational 
research movement for the past half 
century to be able to supply such 
principles, based on scientific experi- 
mentation and inquiry. The finding 
by Rulon® that some subject matters 
are learned more efficiently by the use 
of audio-visual methods than by other 
methods of presentation may serve as 
an example of research which yields 
a guiding principle for educational 
practice. 


DETERMINING GUIDING 
PRINCIPLES 


Actually the guiding principles used 
in these doctoral projects were de- 
rived in only one or two minor in- 
stances from research findings. In 
every one of the projects examined, 
the major guiding principles were de- 
rived either from the writings of edu- 
cational philosophers (and to a lesser 
extent from those of sociologists and 
economists; hardly at all from psychol- 
ogists) or from “educational authori- 
ties.” Dewey’s writings are frequently 
drawn upon for guiding principles. 
Most reliance, however, is placed on 
the reports of commissions, yearbook 
committees, associations, and school 
surveys. There is constant reference to 
the publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission; the yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the American Association 


*P.J. Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture in 
Science Teaching. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 


of School Administrators, the John 
Dewey Society, the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Department of 
Elementary School Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Department 
of Science Instruction, and Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Development, the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; and the 
publications of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. Of simi- 
lar nature are independent committee 
reports which influence practice, of 
which the Harvard University Com- 
mittee report on General Education in 
A Free Society is an example.* An- 
other group of sources for guiding 
principles in educational planning are 
experiments in new procedures and 
practices, on either a small or a large 
scale, of which the Eight Year Study 
of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association is a good 
example.° 

It would be interesting to study the 
sources of the recommendations to be 
found in the reports of these various 
commissions and yearbook commit- 
tees. It is believed that in general they 
are derived not only from the experi- 
ences of educational leaders but also 
from the bold and ingenious experi- 


*Committee on the objectives of general 
education in a free society, General Education 
in a Free Society. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

5 Reports of this study are published in five 
volumes under the general title, Adventures in 
American Education. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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ments of scores of daring innovators 
of educational practices, all based on 
certain generally accepted basic goals 
of democracy, sharing, efficiency, 
health, and the like. It is the authors’ 
impression that educational research in 
the form of controlled experiments 
with careful measurements of results 
and rigorous comparisons, such as is 
expected in a Doctor of Philosophy 
dissertation, has contributed relatively 
little to the formulation of broad 
policy and guiding principles. 
Because this conclusion seemed so 
devastating, one of the writers asked 
27 members of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (those 
whom he thought were most closely 
in touch with experimental research) 
to “furnish me with three or four ex- 
amples where the results of educa- 
tional research have influenced in a di- 
rect and concrete way educational 
methods, procedure, or organization. 
By educational research I mean here 
controlled experiments with careful 
measurement of the results and with 
conclusions which meet statistical 
tests.” (After all, what reason has edu- 
cational research for its existence, if it 
does not contribute in at least a re- 
mote way toward the improvement of 
practice?) To date 15 replies have 
been received. This small percentage 
perhaps reflects the difficulty of com- 
plying with the request. Only four had 
suggestions, all but one of which re- 
lated to such details of the teaching 
process as controlling eye movements, 
improving the vocabulary, developing 
number concepts, the superiority of 
demonstration over laboratory instruc- 


tion, the social use of arithmetic, the 
improvement of tests, and methods in 
teaching handwriting and chemistry. 
None of these pertain to larger issues 
of educational policy. One respondent 
mournfully writes, “I am sorry to re- 
port that even after having consulted 
three of my colleagues I do not find 
anything that seems just to fit the bill.” 
Another writes, “I guess your worst 
fears are confirmed by whatever we 
are able to find for you here.” A fath- 
erly letter advises, “. . . don’t be too 
discouraged about educational re- 
search. It’s young, takes itself some- 
what too seriously, and really has a 
long way to go.. . . I was one of the 
early members at the AFRA (1919, 
I believe) and I’m hopefiil. ” Finally, 
one letter hopefully prophesies more 
promising results from the new statis- 
tics, “It seems to me that the more re- 
cent development in statistics is going 
to open the way for more useful ex- 
perimentation in education. To date 
our major disappointments in experi- 
mentation have grown out of the ne- 
cessity for holding all variables con- 
stant but one and allowing that one 
variable to operate within such clearly 
defined limits that when we finished, 
our conclusions have been so highly 
specific to the situation as to be rel- 
atively impracticable. With the use of 
analysis of variance and covariance, 
we can proceed experimentally with 
numerous factors varying normally 
and then feel out the relative effects of 
differing variances.” It is the writers’ 
opinion, however, that the trouble 
arises not so much from the statistical 
handling of the results of experimental 
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inquiry as from the difficulty in set- 
ting up the experiments themselves. 
The one response to the inquiry for 
the findings of experimental research 
that have been put into practice comes 
from J. Wayne Wrightstone, Assistant 
Director of the Division of Tests and 
Measurements of the Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research and Statistics of the 
New York City schools. Wrightstone 
presented evidence of investigations 
concerning (1) the appraisal of the 
activity program in the New York 
City elementary schools,” (2) the 
postponement of formal reading and 
formal arithmetic for primary grade 
children® (3) an experimental evalua- 
tion of the all-day neighborhood 
schools in New York City,® and (4) 
an experiment (in process) in school 
camps. According to Wrightstone 
each of these studies “has definitely in- 
fluerced the policies and practices in 
actual school situations in New York 
City.” Wrightstone says of his work: 


One major reason that our research 
projects have been translated into prac- 
tice in New York City is that the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Board of 
Education have been willing to receive 
and consider objective studies on prob- 
lems before determining on an inclusive 
policy. Our Division, therefore, has fre- 
quently been called upon to evaluate 
enterprises which have been begun in an 


1J.W. Wrightstone, “An Evaluation of As- 
pects of the Activity Program in the New 
York City Public Elementary Schools.” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, December 
1939, pp. 166-207. 

8 Special Report P. N. 22-053, Public School 
170, Manhattan, distributed by the Division of 
Tests and Measurements, Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 

®J.W. Wrightstone, Mimeographed report. 


experimental way. These reports have 
then been considered in the determina- 
tion of their policies. It is fortunate that 
our Superintendent of Schools and our 
Board of Education have taken this at- 
titude in the determination of their poli- 
cies, otherwise many of our studies 
would be of academic interest only or 
we would be disregarded in the process 
of policy determination. 


This Bureau is one of the few in the 
country whose research is being used 
in the determination of educational 
policy. It is indeed unfortunate that 
so much experimental research in edu- 
cation is of theoretical value only and 
is completely divorced from applica- 
tion in any actual situation. 

The alternative to determining edu- 
cational policy by research procedures 
is to use authority, and there is a nat- 
ural reluctance to depend on authority 
for important decisions. One must be 
discriminating about authorities. Nat- 
urally one would avoid “authorities” 
who based their principles on slender 
evidence, who were stubborn and dog- 
matic in their teachings, who held 
nearsighted social points of view, or 
who lacked balance and vision and the 
grasp of the many issues involved. On 
the other hand, those who bring broad 
intelligence to a problem, who have 
rich experience of their own, are will- 
ing to be governed by experience of 
others, and are catholic in point of view 
and humanitarian in outlook are prob- 
ably our best source for guiding prin- 
ciples in policy formulation. 


SURVEY RESEARCH 


An important part of planning con- 
sists of knowing the situation into 
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which the plan is to be introduced, its 
resources and limitations, and being 
familiar with present procedures’ and 
practices and their inadequacies. This 
is the heart of the study as a study 
and is the point in the undertaking 
that requires contact with the field and 
the gathering of data. It is customary 
to divide research into two categories 
which may be called generalization re- 
search and survey research. The first 
is that kind of research which at- 
tempts to establish principles or laws 
of some degree of generality which 
can serve as a guide to practice. Gen- 
eralization research may and should 
yield “guiding principles,” which 
were discussed earlier in this article. 
Survey research undertakes to de- 
scribe a particular situation and is an 
essential ingredient in any kind of 
planning. One cannot buy himself a 
pair of shoes or build himself a house 
without knowing what size shoe he 
wears, or what kind of house he wants 
and how much money he has to spend. 
One cannot formulate a common- 
sense plan in education without know- 
ing the setting and conditions into 
which it is to be introduced, whether 
it is planning a curriculum for a 
church school, a guidance program 
for a rural school, or a student-teach- 
ing program in a university. 

If an individual is to do effective 
planning, he must be the master of 
methods of collecting information, 
whether by direct inquiry, by visita- 
tion and observation, by obtaining i in- 
formation from others through inter- 
views, correspondence, or the use of 
questionnaires and schedules, or by 


utilizing the published results of such 
inquiries. City school superintendents 
establish departments of research 
whose task it is to collect the facts and 
information which the superintendent 
needs in formulating his plans. The 
student must become aware of such 
factors as the unreliability of various 
kinds of evidence, sampling issues, and 
sources of published statistics. He 
should know how such survey data 
can be condensed, what statistical 
treatment is called for, and how survey 
data can be most effectively presented. 
He should know the correct use of 
derived indices and the proper method 
of making comparisons. 


THE PLAN ITSELF 


In every instance in these projects 
the plan itself was formulated without 
further outside aid with only the as- 
sistance of (1) guiding principles, (2) 
knowledge of the setting, including 
the present procedures which are in 
operation. The act of planning is a 
pure act of deductive reasoning which 
consists of drawing a conclusion from 
given major and minor premises. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE PLAN 


Finally, some projects did not stop 
with the formulation of a plan but 
considered its implementation and the 
steps necessary for putting it into ac- 
tion. It must be admitted that the type 
of educational planning found in these 
doctoral projects is to a degree arti- 
ficial. Much educational planning to- 
day is of a cooperative nature, and 
those who are expected to carry out 
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the plan are called in to assist in its 
formulation. Any plan which is drawn 
up in isolation, as are these doctoral 
projects, should include a considera- 
tion of how those who will be respon- 
sible for carrying out the plan can 
be included in it. 


Here, then, is a blueprint for in- 
struction in educational planning. Edu- 
cational research has long been a shib- 
boleth in the preparation of students 
for advanced training and higher de- 
grees. Too often this emphasis in re- 
search has been an end in itself and 
has to a degree lost contact with the 
problems of education which it was 
originally designed to serve. Modern 
technical developments experi- 
mental method, statistical method, the 
use of tests, and the like have reached 
such elaboration that it requires a con- 
siderable part of the energies of a stu- 
dent to master them, and there is dan- 
ger that this concentration of energies 
will cause the student to lose sight of 
the service which these methods are 
designed to render. Students taking 
the doctorate at Teachers College have 
steadily shifted to the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree, until at the Commence- 
ment in June 1947, 84 per cent re- 
ceived that degree. 


This discussion has stressed the 
shift in emphasis from research to edu- 
cational planning in the work of ad- 
vanced students at Teachers College. 
Emphasis on working out ways and 
means of improving education was 
actively a goal in the early days of the 
College, but it was somewhat lessened 


by the requirements for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. With the in- 
troduction of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree, an increased opportunity 
was provided for students to de- 
vote their energies to professional de- 
velopment while working toward an 
advanced degree. In the analysis of 
planning procedures as they are re- 
vealed in 20 Doctor of Education 
projects, the following steps were 
noted. 

1. Planning in any specific situation 
is based on guiding principles. These 
guiding principles stem from the 
teachings of educational philosophers, 
notably Dewey. These principles re- 
ceive fuller expression in yearbooks, 
commission reports, survey reports, 
and other authoritative statements by 
planning and policy making bodies. 
Although research results have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the formu- 
lation of these guiding principles re- 
search was not used directly as a guid- 
ing principle in these student projects. 

2. Planning must be based on a full 
knowledge of the situation for which 
the plan is proposed, including the 
need, setting, present procedures and 
their inadequacies. Students need to 
be acquainted with methods for secur- 
ing these facts. 

3. The formulation of the plan it- 
self is an act of deductive reasoning, 
using the guiding principles as major 
premises and the facts regarding the 
setting as minor premises. 

4. Finally, the plan should include 
a statement about the steps to be taken 
in implementing it and putting it into 
action. 
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Education and Marriage 


EDMUND BRUNNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A: more college women marrying 
nowadays? In what educational 
groups are divorce, separation, and 
widowhood most evident? This article 
attempts to answer these questions so 
far as Census data permit, with major 
emphasis on native white females 18 
to 64 years of age.’ 

The 1940 Census presents a large 
body of new data relating educational 
status to a considerable number of 
social and economic characteristics. 
Some of these relationships have been 
discussed by the writer in previous 
articles in this series on education and 
social characteristics of the popula- 
tion.” The present article is based on 
the Census publication Educational At- 
tainment by Economic Characteristics 
and Marital Status,* but it presents ad- 
ditional data, comparing 1947 with 
1940, based on a limited sampling 


1The source data published by the Census 
would also make it possible to analyze sep- 
arately the native whites of native parentage, 
of foreign or mixed native and foreign par- 
entage, and the Negroes. Data are also pre- 
sented by cities of various sizes and for urban, 
rural non-farm, and farm populations by re- 
gions. 

2“Migration and Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, November, 1947; “Educational 
Attainment and Economic Status,’ Teachers 
College Record, January, 1948; and “Educa- 


tion and Economic Characteristics,” Teachers 
College Record, April, 1948. 

3 Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1947. 
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study that was issued early in 1948. 
While the small sample used in the 
latter study makes completely accurate 
comparisons between 1940 and 1947 
impossible, it does give an indication 
of trends. This is important because 
of the war-induced boom in marriages. 

In 1940 the per cent of males 14 
years of age and over who had ever 
been married was 65.2. By 1947 this 
had risen to 71.8 per cent. Compara- 
bly for females the increase was from 
72.4 to 78 per cent. The difference 
between the sexes in the per cents ever 
married is of course related to the fact 
that there are slightly more males than 
females in the population, and to the 
additional fact that the latter marry 
earlier. Interestingly enough, the sud- 
den increase in the marriage rate in 
the 1940’s resulted in a gain of 6.6 
per cent for males and 5.6 per cent 
for females. The fact that almost two- 
thirds of the single persons of both 
sexes were less than 25 years old in 
1947 means that the per cents of those 
ever married may go still higher by 
1950. These proportions are already 
about one-sixth higher than in 1920. 


4 Bureau of Census, Characteristics of Single, 
Married, Widowed, and Divorced Persons in 
1947. Series P-20, No. 10. This article is based 
on the data presented in Tables 37 and 41 of 
the publication cited in reference 3, and on 
Table 8 of this reference. 
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Numerically and also proportionately, 
since data on marital status became 
available, there have never been so 
many Americans who are or have 
been married. Are increases in mar- 
riage rates related to education? 

In terms of the female population 
25 years of age and over, it is clear 
that the more education the less like- 
lihood of marriage. Thus in 1947, 93.8 
per cent of those with less than seven 
years of schooling, 88.9 per cent of 
high school graduates, and only 81 per 
cent of women who had had one or 
more years of college were or had been 
married. The 1947 figure, however, 
represents an increase of 10 points 
above 1940. In 1947 the average single 
woman had completed high school, 
the average divorced woman had fin- 
ished ten years of schooling, the aver- 
age married woman living with hus- 
band, 9.6 years. 

Using such a category as “less than 
seven years” conceals some interesting 
variations apparent in the more de- 
tailed 1940 enumeration. Nationally a 
higher proportion of women with 
either five or six years of schooling 
marry than of any other educational 
group. Such a finding would be more 
easily explained if confined to the 18- 
to 21-year-olds, since obviously those 
girls who went on through high school 
and college would be less available 
than those who dropped out of school 
at the legal school leaving age.* The 
finding is true, however, for every 

5It must be remembered that this educa- 
tional status group is relatively small. It com- 
prises about 5 per cent of all women up to 25 


years of age and does not exceed 10 per cent 
until the 45 years and over category. 


age group. The high proportion of 
women with only five or six years 
of schooling is more of an urban 
phenomenon than rural, and is more 
marked in the South than in the North 
and far more than in the West. 

Assuming that women with five 
years or less of schooling are more 
available for marriage than those in the 
upper educational categories, it is in- 
terestuiis: to note that they are propor- 
tionasely less attractive to males, with 
a few exceptions, than are those with 
somewhat more education. At least 
smaller proportions in this educational 
group are married than in other cate- 
gories up to those who graduated from 
high school. As will be apparent later, 
lower educational achievement seems 
to present other status as well. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
a college education was more or less 
of an obstacle to marriage in the pre- 
ceding generation than it was in 1940. 
In that year 68.7 per cent of women 
college graduates 55 to 64 years of age 
were or had been married. For the 
group 24 years old and younger the 
figure was 66 per cent and for the 25 
to 29-year-olds, 52 per cent. How- 
ever, some of the youngest members 
of these groups will } join the ranks of 
the married. When consideration is 
given to those who had had one to 
three years of college, the combined 
per cents are 76.8, 74.7, and 77 for 
these ages. Thus there seems to have 
been more of a tendency for women 
born between 1911 and 1916 to leave 
college in order to marry than for 
those who were older. That the re- 
cent war stimulated this tendency is 
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shown by the 1947 figure, noted 
above, of about 81 per cent. 

Despite this increase, even in 1947 
the percentage of college women ever 
married was from 10 to 16 per cent 
less than for those in the lower edu- 
cational categories. College women 
married later than others. 

One of the important social effects 
of this situation is to be seen when the 
net reproduction rate is calculated by 
educational status.* These data, which 
apply to urban women only, are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Net RepropuctioN RATE BY EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS OF FEMALES, 1935-36* 


EDUCATION RATE 


Fund Quarterly, October, 1939. 

An important implication for edu- 
cation can also be drawn from the data 
presented thus far. As of 1947, 50.5 
per cent of the married women in the 
United States 25 years of age and over 
(nearly 46 per cent of all women of 
this age) and 47.5 per cent of the 
males had never entered high school. 
In 1940 this was true of nearly one- 
third of the 22- to 24-year-old married 
women also. Those with elementary 
school education only are the most fer- 
tile of the educational status groups. If 
the schools are to be effective in edu- 
cation for marriage or for home and 


® A reproduction rate of 1.00 is necessary for 
the maintenance of a stationary population. 


family life, this fact obviously indi- 
cates a serious curriculum problem and 
probably also indicates a responsibil- 
ity (as yet largely unmet) for the 
church and other non-formal agencies 
of education operating on the adult 
level. 

The lower marriage rates among 
college women have many causes, 
There is, first of all, the obvious time 
factor. Years in college, while not pre- 
venting marriage, tend to do so. This 
is true among males also. It was not 
until the group 30 to 34 years of age 
that the proportion of married males 
who had graduated from college by 
1940 approximately equaled the pro- 
portions of those with less education. 

In the next place many women, 
having invested in a college educa- 
tion and having acquired broader in- 
tellectual or professional interests, 
seek to secure some economic return 
on that investment before marriage. 
Though 20 per cent of the married 
women living with their husbands in 
1947 were in the labor force, this was 
true of 76 per cent of all single women 
not in school.’ The trend in our cul- 
ture still is for marriage to remove 
women from the labor force, especially 
those with above average educational 
experience. Moreover, once a woman 
is professionally employed, our society 
offers less opportunity for marriage 
than is available to those not in the 
labor force, and also presents a psycho- 
logical barrier in the perennial argu- 
ment of career versus marriage. 

Again, there is evidence that col- 


* Characteristics of Single, Married, Wid- 
owed, and Divorced Persons in 1947, Table 9. 
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lege women who remain employed, to 
a disproportionate degree have to as- 
sume responsibilities for the care of 

arents or other dependents, or for 
the education of younger brothers or 
sisters, especially if they lack em- 
ployed brothers. It is such responsibili- 
ties rather than the amount of educa- 
tion they possess which cause this 
group to remain single. 

Among the other factors one more 
may be mentioned. A previous article 
in this series® has shown that in the 
rural areas, the better educated, 
especially from farming communities, 
migrate to the cities in considerable 
numbers. In so doing they cut them- 
selves off, largely or wholly, from 
their social group. It takes time to 
establish relationships with other so- 
cial groups in the new environment. 
Sometimes this never happens. The 
fact of migration therefore reduces or 
postpones the chances of marriage. 

Some of these barriers do not exist 
at all for men, and others to a smaller 
degree for men than for women. In- 
deed, among men above age 29, those 
with college experience or graduation 
showed proportionately more mar- 
riages than the lower educational status 
groups. The educational groups with 
lower marriage rates were those with 
less than six, and especially four years 
or less, of total schooling. But as a 
whole, in the several educational cate- 
gories, there was in 1940 and also in 
1947 far less variation in the per- 
centage of men who were married 
than of women. This means, of course, 


8“Migration and Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, November, 1947. 


that a considerable number of college 
men marry women with less educa- 
tional experience than they have had. 

Below are reported some of the 
significant data with respect to mar- 
riage and education which are related 
to region of residence and to urban- 
rural differences. 

At most educational levels and for 
almost all age groups, a smaller pro- 
portion of urban women marry than 
of either rural non-farm or farm. This 
is a result both of the urban sex ratio, 
females being a small majority of the 
city population, and of the conditions 
of urban life. The exceptions to this 
generalization are in the younger age 
groups among the upper educational 
levels. Here, up to age 34 farm col- 
lege women are proportionately less 
likely to marry than either urban or 
rural non-farm women. Some of these 
unmarried college women may be 
temporarily enumerated among the 
farm population because of profes- 
sional positions in education or health 
in rural areas. 

Up to age 34 the rural non-farm 
women, regardless of educational cate- 
gory, have a higher marriage rate than 
either of the other residence groups. 
From 35 years of age on, the rural 
farm women have higher ratios, with 
the rural non-farm next, and the urban, 
as already stated, last. 

In passing it should be noted that 
in addition to having a lower propor- 
tion of women ever married, the cities 
have a higher proportion of childless 
women than the two rural population 
groups. This applies to every age 
group and to every educational level, 
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TABLE 2 


ADJUSTED PERCENTAGES* OF CHILDLESS WOMEN AMONG NATIVE WHITE WoMEN EVER Marnirp, 
ACCORDING TO AGE, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND RESIDENCE 
(UNITED STATEs, 1940) 


MAXIMUM YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


AGE GROUP Grade School High School College 
Under5 | 5-6 7-8 1-3 4 1 or More 
Urban 
re ere 33.0 32.9 35.8 36.8 45.2 54.1 
Rural Non-Farm 
26.3 26.4 29.3 29.1 38.0 49.1 
20.3 17.6 27.5 23.6 26.5 31.5 
14.1 14.6 16.7 7.3 21.9 
rr 11.8 12.8 14.4 14.9 17.6 16.9 
9.5 12.6 $3.1 14.4 15.3 16.5 
10.8 14.7 16.2 18.0 17.0 
Rural Farm 
23.4 23.5 27.0 27.6 33.4 35.4 
8.6 10.8 ‘12.0 13.1 16.8 
9.0 7.6 9.8 10.6 12.7 13.4 


*The percentages for each age group were adjusted to eliminate the effect of variations in duration of mar- 
riage arising out of differences in area of residence and in educational level. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Population, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Fertility by Duration of Marriage (Washington, D. C.: 1947), 
Tables 9 and 29. An identical table appears in the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(New York: January 1948), p. 7. 


as Table 2 shows. It will also be noted 
from this table that for all population 
categories and almost every age group, 
the proportion of childless women in- 
creases steadily as the years of school 
completed increase. 

One interesting bit of data in the 
comparison of marriage rates among 
urban, rural non-farm, and farm pop- 
ulations of women with college ex- 
perience lies in the narrowing spread 
between the groups as the age de- 


creases. This is clear from Table 3, 
which also presents the data for the 
other comparisons made.® This is a 


® Table 3, it should be noted, deals with the 
percentages of women married at the time of 
the 1940 Census, whether the husband was 
present or absent. To secure the proportion 
married and living with their husbands, the 
percentages under the heading Husband Absent 
given in Table 4 should be subtracted from 
the percentages married in Table 3. Com- 
parably, to secure the percentages ever mar- 
ried, the percentages of divorced and widowed 
in Tables 4 and 5 should be added to those 
given in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE WHITE MARRIED WOMEN BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED AND AGE, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND RURAL GROUPS, AND REGIONS 


AGE GROUP AND UNITED RURAL RURAL 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS STATES URBAN NON-FARM FARM NORTH SOUTH WEST 
18 and 19 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 35.8 27.0 39.9 38.5 17.1 41.1 27.3 
34.3 28.8 42.8 33.9 21.6 43.9 46.3 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 24.4 20.9 31.7 26.7 18.5 33.1 33.7 
11.5 9.3 16.6 14.8 8.1 18.4 18.2 
4.7 4.6 6.2 2.5 2.8 1.3 5.4 
20 and 21 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 52.5 43.3 58.5 54.6 29.5 58.2 63.8 
60.9 53.8 66.0 62.6 45.1 66.0 63.3 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 52.6 46.4 66.7 59.3 45.2 63.2 68.9 
30.0 26.0 40.3 35.9 24.6 38.8 44.3 
2 40:3 YORE. 14.3 13.9 18.2 10.5 10.5 19.9 19.1 
SS re 11.9 32.3 14.8 5.7 8.8 16.0 15.4 
22 to 24 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 64.7 59.3 66.9 67.4 42.2 70.7 66.5 
ach 66.7 60.5 76.2 70.1 61.7 76.1 77.1 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 68.8 63.6 79.9 76.1 63.5 76.5 80.6 
4 52.4 48.1 64.0 59.4 47.3 60.0 66.5 
25.4 26.6 23.5 21.0 21.8 30.4 31.3 
25 to 29 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 74.1 68.4 76.1 77.6 57.0 80.5 73.4 
82.6 74.8 87.1 85.9 76.8 85.6 84.8 
80.0 75.9 86.0 88.2 77.6 84.8 86.5 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 80.4 76.4 88.2 86.6 77.4 84.7 86.2 
High school, 4 years. ............<. 70.0 65.5 80.0 77.6 66.7 73.5 77.9 
College, 1 to 3 years. ............0- 65.8 63.6 72.9 65.1 62.2 70.2 71.3 
51.0 50.5 54.0 46.9 47.5 55.5 $7.3 
30 to 34 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 79.1 75.3 79.4 82.4 70.2 83.0 77.5 
86.1 83.3 87.8 89.0 83.7 87.9 86.7 
84.4 81.0 89.0 88.6 83.1 87.2 86.8 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 84.1 80.9 90.0 89.4 82.7 86.0 86.3 
High school, 4 years............... 77.3 73.8 85.8 85.4 76.0 78.3 82.2 
G0 76.1 72.7 81.7 81.4 74.0 78.4 80.0 
62.9 61.1 68.7 64.4 60.9 64.5 68.2 
35 to 44 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 80.4 76.6 79.7 85.1 76.9 82.1 81.4 
85.3 81.7 86.1 90.3 84.4 86.4 84.1 
84.6 81.2 87.5 90.4 84.1 85.9 85.3 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 83.0 79.5 87.7 90.6 82.1 84.4 84.4 
High school, 4 years............... 78.5 75.0 85.8 89.0 77.6 79.3 81.0 
College, 1 to 3 years.............-. 76.9 73.1 82.0 85.3 75.4 78.4 79.5 
63.0 60.0 70.4 71.3 60.1 65.6 68.4 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


AGE GROUP AND 


UNITED RURAL RURAL 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS STATES URBAN NON-FARM FARM NORTH SOUTH’ WEST 
45 to 54 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 75.8 70.8 73.7 82.9 75.2 76.2 75.7 
78.7 74.1 80.8 87.5 78.6 79.1 79.1 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 76.7 72.4 79.8 88.0 76.3 77.5 76.7 
High school, 4 years............... 73.2 69.8 79.1 87.3 73.2 pt ae 73.9 
69.9 65.2 74.1 84.7 68.3 71.1 73.1 
58.2 54.3 66.0 78.7 54.7 62.8 63.4 
55 to 64 
Less than 5 years of schooling....... 63.7 57.2 61.8 72.6 62.9 64.9 60.1 
65.9 59.0 67.1 75.8 65.6 66.3 65.4 
66.0 59.7 67.4 79.1 66.0 66.2 65.1 
High school, 1 to 3 years........... 63.1 37.3 67.0 78.6 63.9 61.8 62.2 
High school, 4 years............... 60.7 57.4 64.5 77.0 61.3 59.6 60.1 
College, 1 to 3 years............... 55.9 51.6 59.5 71.5 55.4 56.5 56.4 
47.0 43.9 55.2 62.3 44.4 50.6 49.9 


Source: Computed from Table 37, pp. 191 ff. of Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics and Mari- 


tal Status. 


possible indication that a college edu- 
cation has become less of an obstacle 
to marriage than formerly, especially 
in the years since 1940. On the other 
hand, the emotional situation created 
by the war undoubtedly accounted 
for many marriages which would have 
been postponed or would not other- 
wise have taken place. 

Regional variations with respect to 
the percentage of women of various 
educational categories married in 
1940 are very sharp. The regions used 
by the Census conform in a general 
way to the over-all trends already 
noted, but at different rates. It is evi- 
dent from Table 3, for instance, that 
at practically every level of educa- 
tion and every age up to 45 years, a 
higher percentage of southern and 
western women are married than of 
northern. The northern percentages 
are below those for the United States 
in every age and educational category, 


save three or four in the two highest 
age brackets.’® 


EDUCATION AS A FACTOR 
IN DIVORCE 


Does education make for divorce? 
This question can receive only a par- 
tial answer for the simple reason that 
in a vast majority of the cases the pur- 
pose of divorce is the remarriage of 
one or both of the parties. Once re- 
married, such persons are, of course, 
removed from the category of di- 
vorced persons. 

Divorce, moreover, is not the sole 
measurement of marital maladjust- 
ment. There are tens of thousands of 
separations, legal or otherwise. These 
are enumerated under the category 


10 The North as defined by the Census com- 
prises the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
east and west north central Census divisions. 
The South includes the three southern Census 
divisions, and the West, the Mountain and 
Pacific divisions. 
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“husband absent.” This category, 
however, also includes separations be- 
cause of military service, long civilian 
absence because of work under cer- 
tain conditions which prevent family 
residence at the point of employment, 


the United States as a whole. To econ- 
omize on space and to sharpen the con- 
trasts when these two measures of 
marital difficulty are related to educa- 
tion, the rates are presented only for 
those with less than five years of 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE WHITE MARRIED WOMEN WITH HUSBANDS ABSENT, PERCENTAGE OF NON- 
WIDOWED WoMEN DIVORCED, AND PERCENTAGE OF NON-DIvORCED WOMEN WIDOWED 
(UNITED STATES, 1941) 


AGE GROUP AND HUSBAND 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS ABSENT DIVORCED WIDOWED 

20 and 21 

$.§ 1.8 1.7 

22 to 24 

25 to 29 

30 to 34 

than > yeare of 5.7 2.4 4.3 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

Less than 5 years of schooling................002ee00eee 5.9 2.4 17.6 

55 to 64 

Chan S wears of 2.2 30.6 


Source: Computed from Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics and Marital Status, Table 37, 


pp. 191 ff., and Table 41, pp. 210 ff. 


or institutional residence. There are 
strong reasons for believing that such 
circumstances account for a minimum 
of the separations reported by the 
Census. 

Table 4 presents the data on this 
point for the native white women of 


schooling and for high school and 
college graduates. 

Although the data are limited, they 
indicate that the better educated 
women tend to seek the solution of 
marital difficulties in divorce rather 
than in separation; the ones with less 
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education, in separation rather than in 
divorce. The chief exception to this 
generalization is among the youngest 
groups of women, whose marriages 
were relatively recent and who may 
not have had time for a divorce to be 
granted. When figures for separations 
and divorce are added, it appears that 
between the ages 22 and 35 a smaller 
proportion of better educated women 
than of those with less education re- 
ported broken marriages. This, to re- 
peat, makes no allowance for remar- 
ried divorcees. Remarriage is very 
likely to be a factor in these years. 

The higher incidence of separations 
among those with less education is 
doubtless due in part to economic 
status. These groups probably include 
couples with lower incomes, who are 
therefore less able to pay for divorce 
proceedings. 

The 1947 results, based on a small 
sample, do not show much change in 
rates of separation and divorce as com- 
pared with 1940, for women 25 years 
of age and over, the basis used in the 
later study. Though naturally there 
was a sharp increase in the number 
married, the percentage of married 
women with husband absent was 
about one-tenth of 1 per cent less than 
in 1940, the percentage of divorced 
women one-tenth of 1 per cent more. 
In view of the size of the 1947 sample, 
these differences may be regarded as 
without significance. The considerable 
rate of increase in separations and di- 
vorces since 1940 is proportionately 
about matched by the rate of increase 
in the number married. Again, the 
remarriage factor is important. From 


1940 through 1946, 5,500,000 persons 
obtained divorces, yet during these 
years the number of divorced persons 
of both sexes increased by only about 
500,000. 

In the main in 1940, the trends with 
respect to separation and divorce of 
men are similar to those for women 
in the United States as a whole. The 
most significant difference is in the 
proportions involved. With respect to 
divorce, most educational and age 
categories show a sharply smaller pro- 
portion of men than of women. The 
differences usually run from 25 to 50 
per cent smaller. This suggests that 
divorced men remarry more quickly 
than their former wives. 

When the separation and divorce 
data are distributed according to ur- 
ban or rural residence, interesting 
variations from the results for the na- 
tion as a whole are apparent. In the 
main there are smaller proportions of 
rural non-farm than of urban women 
who are living apart from their hus- 
bands or divorced. In turn, the rural 
farm rates of separation and divorce 
are usually significantly lower than the 
rural non-farm. The chief exceptions 
are with respect to separations among 
Wives 20 to 29 years of age. In more 
than three-fourths of the age and edu- 
cational categories, the proportion of 
divorced women in the cities is from 
three to five times that of the rural 
farm women. A relatively minor part 
of this difference lies in the migration 
of divorced women from farm to ur- 
ban localities. In interpreting the rural 
non-farm data, it must be remembered 
that this category includes a number 
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of suburban communities. One-third 
or more of the rural non-farm popu- 
lation resides within commuting dis- 
tance of cities of 50,000 population or 
larger. Nonetheless, as in so many 
other demographic characteristics, the 


529 
their husbands in half of the categories. 
Above that age the northern propor- 
tions tended to be higher, especially 
in the group 55 to 64 years of age. The 
western region exceeded both the 
others in the proportion of divorcees 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE WHITE MARRIED WOMEN WITH HuSBAND ABSENT PLUS PERCENTAGE OF 
Non-WIDOWED WoMEN DIvoRCED, BY RESIDENCE AND REGION: 1940 


AGE GROUP AND RURAL 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS URBAN NON-FARM FARM NORTH SOUTH WEST 
HA* Dt HA* Dt HA* Dt HA* Dt HA* Dt HA* Dt 

20 and 21 

Less than 5 years of schooling...10.1 3.8 4.9 1.8 3.4 0.8 12.1 0.7 4.5 2.1 4.9 f¢ 

High school, 4 years........... 5.0 1.8 4.3 1.1 4.0 0.8 4.5 1.1 4.7 1.7 4.7 2.2 

22 to 24 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 9.1 3.4 5.0 2.1 2.3 1.2 8% 1.7 4.1 2.2 9.0 2.9 

High school, 4 years........... 2.3.3.3 1.2 28 1.5 3:9 2.5 25 

4.3 1.3 7.5 6.7 6.2 1.9 6.2 1.5 5.2 3.9 
25 to 29 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 9.2 3.4 5.7 1.7 2.9 0.1 10.0 2.1 3.6 1.7 7.3 3.3 

emecnoc, 4 years........... 3.5 3.2 2.8 1.5 2.06 1.1 29 2.9 324 2.9 3.7 48 

30 to 34 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 9.8 4.3 4.9 2.2 2.2 0.7 7.4 3.5 5.0 2.0 6.3 3.7 

High school, 4 years........... 2.48 28 84:5. 1.3 3.9 2:6 3:3 44 34 322 

35 to 44 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 8.5 3.9 5.4 1.9 1.9 0.9 6.8 2.6 4.3 2.0 7.0 3.8 

High school, 4 years........... 3.9 5.1 2.9 2.6 1.4 1.0 3.2 3.4 3.7 4.4 3.8 6.6 

382 34 38 3.3 14 $.2 3H 3.7 60 34 64 
45 to 54 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 8.5 4.4 7.7 2.4 2.1 0.7 7.0 2.7 4.8 1.9 7.4 2.9 

High school, 4 years........... £4 4.8.23 2:7 1.4 322 3.3. 3% 3.7 3.4.64 

£6 4456 5.4 24 23 12 41 3.3 44 32 3.4. 69 
55 to 64 

Less than 5 years of schooling... 6.6 3.8 7.2 2.3 2.4 1.0 6.5 2.4 4.8 1.9 8.8 5.5 

High school, 4 years........... 4A 38 454 2.5 £44 1.2 39 2: 3.5 2.4 4% 35 

College, 4 years............... SH £59 34.4.3 34 £4 3.3 335 83 1.35 324 SA 

*HA = husband absent. tD = divorced. tLess than 1/10 of 1 per cent; §Base less than 500 cases. 


Source: Computed from Educational Attainment by E conomic Characteristics and Marital Status, Tables 37, 41. 


tural non-farm group lies between the 
extremes represented by the urban and 
the farm group. 

The South had proportionately 
more divorcees below age 45 than the 
North in two-thirds of the categories, 
and more women living apart from 


in almost all categories and also usually 
had larger proportions of women who 
were separated from their husbands, 
that is those with “husband absent.” 
These facts are presented in Table 5. 
Finally there is the matter of women 
whose husbands have died. The data 
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on this point for women in the nation 
as a whole have already been pre- 
sented in Table 4. Except for the 
youngest group, in which the num- 
ber of widows is very small, there are 
higher proportions of widows in all 
age groups in the category with less 
than five years of schooling than in 
either the high school or the college 
graduate category. The proportions 
are probably influenced less by edu- 
cation than by the better economic 
status of those with higher educa- 
tional attainments. It is interesting to 
note that the college women show 
slightly higher proportions of widows 
than do the women who only com- 
pleted high school. A possible explana- 
tion is that the husbands of college 
women had more arduous, perhaps 
more responsible, occupations. 

Space prevents a full analysis of 
the data on the widowed by region 
and residence, but that there are sharp 
differences is well known. Thus in 
the cities, 9.6 per cent of all non-di- 
vorced women ever married were 
widows in 1940. For the rural non- 
farm group the proportion was 7.8 
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per cent, and for the rural farm 5.8, 
Space limitations also prevent an 
analysis of the Negro data, but the 
over-all national figures indicate con- 
siderable variations as compared with 
the data for the native white women. 
Of married Negro women 18 to 64 
years of age 14.6 per cent were living 
apart from their husbands in 1940 and 
3 per cent were divorced. The total 
of these two percentages was almost 
two and one-half times the percentage 
for these categories among native 
white women. The less fortunate posi- 
tion of the Negro was reflected in the 
proportion of widows—17 per cent 
of all non-divorced women who were 
or had been married—twice the white 
rate. However, only 18 per cent of 
the Negro women were single in 
1940, as compared with 23.5 per cent 
of the native white. Considerably 
lower percentages of Negro women 
with one or more years of college 
were married than of white; and 15.3 
per cent of those between the ages of 
25 and 34 ever married were separated 
or divorced, as against 19.3 for those 
with high school education or less. 
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Punctuation 


E. L. THORNDIKE 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 


HE history of punctuation goes 

back over two thousand years, 
but we shall start with the first printed 
books. The early printers (1475- 
1500) made types for such punctua- 
tion marks as they found frequently 
in the manuscripts they used and in- 
serted these marks as they appeared in 
the manuscripts, unless they thought 
it more useful to readers or more con- 
venient to themselves to do otherwise. 
The earlier scribes used (1) a round 
or square point (punctum), (2) two 
such, one above the other, (3) three 
such, one above another, and (4) a 
diagonal line (/), but with little con- 
sistency or clarity of purpose, being 
more interested in abbreviations to 
save labor and paper than in devices 
to aid the reader. 

Printers up to 1500 did slightly bet- 
ter by readers. Their commonest 
punctuation mark was the /, which is 
probably the ancestor of the comma 
but was not used as we use commas. 
Their next commonest mark was the 
punctum (round, square, or in the 
form of a tiny cross), which is the 
ancestor of our period, but was not 
used as we use periods. Two “points” 
one above the other is rarer. What 
the /, ., and : signified to the printers 
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of 1475 to 1500, or to the readers of 
their books, was confused and varia- 
ble. A printer could even for page after 
page use no /’s, or no :’s, or no .’s. He 
could leave an entire page or more 
with no punctuation marks whatever. 
A pair of short diagonals was used 
unambiguously at the end of a line to 
show that the remainder of a word 
would be found on the following line. 
But if there was not room for it, it 
could be omitted. Capital letters were 
used, but not in accord with any clear 
rules or customs. (See footnote 1.) 
The meanings of punctuation marks 
prior to 1500 were confused and 
variable, but the books were doubt- 
less easier to read than they would 
have been without any marks or with 
only one mark of punctuation. Print- 
ers were abler men than scribes, and 
more concerned with pleasing readers. 
Some of them were specially able 
men who tried deliberately to im- 
prove punctuation. A famous instance 
is the Italian, Aldus Manutius (1450- 
1515), who was an excellent scholar 
in Greek and Latin, and who became 
a printer primarily to promote learn- 
ing. He introduced the round comma 
(,), question mark, “curves’ > around a 
parenthetical phrase or clause, quota- 
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tion marks, and the semicolon. He and 
his son and grandson made, as print- 
ers of the Aldine books, innovations 
and systematizations in punctuation 
that had great influence on printing 
all over Europe. His grandson included 
in his book on spelling (Orthographiae 
ratio, 1566) a section of about 1000 
words which stated rules for the use 
of the semicirculum or comma, semi- 
circulo junctum, geminum punctum, 
and punctum. Orthodox doctrine fol- 
lowed these rules more or less for 
three hundred years.’ 

The variability, inconsistency, and 
confusion in punctuation were re- 
duced, but by no means eliminated, 
by the improvements made by the 
Aldine and other thoughtful printers. 
Even by 1600 the best scholars and 
printers had no surety in their use of 
punctuation marks. Below are some 
familiar passages from the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare (1623) and the 


original (1611) King James version 
of the Bible. 


To be, or not to be, that is the Question: 

Whether ’tis Nobler in the minde to 
suffer 

The Slings and Arrowes of outrageous 
Fortune, 

Or to take Armes against a Sea of 
troubles, 

And by opposing end them: to dye, to 
sleepe 

No more and by a sleepe to say we end 

The Heart-ake, and the thousand Nat- 
urall shockes 

That Flesh is heyre to? ’tis a consumma- 
tion 

Devoutly to be wished. To dye to sleepe, 

To sleepe, perchance to Dreame; I, 
there’s the rub, 

For in that sleepe of death, what dreames 
may come, 

When we have shuffl’d off this mortall 
coile 

Must give us pause. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle raine from 
heaven 


1In the sample shown below (from the Doctrinal of Sapience printed by Caxton about 1489) 
I have modernized the spelling so that the punctuation and capitalization can be examined 


more easily. 


We read of a hermit which much marveled of the 
divers and obscure oy ees of our lord jesus christ and 


by temptation of the 


end he said in his heart that his judgmen 


ts were not just. For god suffered the good men to have ma 
ny tribulations. and the evil — many good things: and 


god sent to him an angel in 


orm of a man which said 


to him in this manner/ Come and go with me for god hath 

sent me to thee. For to lead thee in diverse places: to the end that 
I should show to thee of his diverse and obscure judgments: he 
led him first in to the house of a good man / the which recei 
ved them benignly. and made to them right good cheer. and 

held them wel at their ease On the morn early the angel robbed 

his good host of a fair cup. which cup he loved mar” 

velously. Then the hermit was much angry and thought he 

was sent from god: the night after they were lodged with an 

evil host which made to them right evil cheer. & supped evil 

and had right evil bedding: & in the morning the angel gave to the 
evil host the cup that he had stolen from the good host the ni” 
ght before. & when the hermit saw that he had evil suspicion 

upon the angel. the III night they were lodged with a good 


* The names semicolon, colon, and period were not used by Manutius. 
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Upon the place beneath. It is twice 
blest, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes, 

‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it be- 
comes 

The throned Monarch better than his 
Crowne. 

His Scepter shewes the force of tem- 
porall power, 

The attribute to awe and Majestie, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings: 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

it is an attribute to God himselfe: 

And earthly power doth then shew likest 
Gods 

When mercie seasons Justice. 


And they lift up their voyce, and 
wept againe: And Orpah kissed her 
mother in law, but Ruth clave unto her. 

And shee said, Behold, thy sister in 
law is gone backe unto her people, and 
unto her gods: returne thou after thy 
sister in law. 

And Ruth said, intreate me not to 
leave thee or to returne from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will 
goe: and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. 

Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord doe so to me, 
and more also, if ought but death part 
thee and me. 


But when yee pray, use not vaine 
repetitions as the heathen doe. For they 
thinke that they shalbe heard for their 
much speaking. 

Be not ve therefore like unto them: 
for your Father knoweth what things 
yee have need of, before ve aske him. 

After this manner therefore pray ye 
Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy Name. 

Thy kingdome come. Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as wee for- 
give our debters. 

And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil: For thine is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen. 


It has been asserted by Percy 
Simpson (Shakespearian Punctuation, 
1911) that the punctuation in the first 
folio was arranged to guide the 
speeches of the actors. And Harrison 
(Introducing Shakespeare, 1939) has 
asserted that the “authorized” Globe 
Edition’s changes are not beneficial. 
But neither of these authors could 
rightly deny that the first folio’s punc- 
tuation was variable, inconsistent, and 
confused. 

It was only after printers and gram- 
marians drew up elaborate sets of rules 
for using punctuation marks so as to 
give the maximum help to readers that 
consistency was even approximated. It 
was hard to frame and apply such 
rules. It still is. Consistent punctuation 
is a difficult art. If the reader will give 
to a dozen friends unpunctuated copies 
of any of the passages above and have 
them supply punctuation marks, he 
will find many disagreements. By the 
kindness of Dr. Irving Lorge I have 
records from 57 college graduates 
who supplied punctuation marks for 
all four of these passages.* No two 
identical treatments of any of the four 
passages resulted. These 57 persons 
punctuated the first line of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy in 23 different ways as is 
shown on the following page. 

31f the reader will punctuate all four pas- 


sages, and do so again after some weeks, he will 
not agree with himself. 
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To be or not to be, that is the question. 


” ” 
” ” 1 
” ” 
” ” 
” > ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


To be, or not to be, that is the question. 

” ” 

” 

To be or not to be. That is the question. 

” ” 

” 1 


‘To be, or not to be,’ that is the question! 


“ Pad 


To be or not to be that is the question. 


” 

” ” 

” ” ! 


They punctuated the first twenty- 
four words of the Lord’s prayer in 32 
different ways as shown in the table 
below, in which A, B, C, D, EF, F, and 
G refer to places in the text as shown 
here: Our Father (A) which art in 
heaven (B) hallowed be thy name 
(C) thy kingdom come (D) thy will 
be done (E) in earth (F) as it is in 
heaven (G). 


A F G 


— 


ABCDEFS 
13 : . 
I4 ; ; ; 
16 


17 
18 
19 , 
20 : 

21 

22 


23 
25 
26 


27 
28 


30 
31 
32 9 9 


From 1600 on, customs of punctua- 
tion changed greatly. Probably no 
book printed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was correctly punctuated by the 
standards of 1850. Most novelists of 
the last fifty years would have been 
greatly annoyed if their books had 
been punctuated by the standards of 
1850. 

These changes are caused partly by 
changes in the ideas of publishers and 
printers about punctuation, and partly 
by changes in the ideas of authors. 
The influence of authors upon punc- 
tuation has increased greatly. It is pos- 
sible that Shakespeare would have let 
printers alter his script as they felt in- 
clined. But Ibsen and Shaw certainly 
did not. The printers of Ibsen’s day 
would have deleted many of his 
dashes. It is possible that Richardson 
and Fielding left the punctuation of 
their books to the tender mercies of 
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rinters, but George Meredith cer- 
tainly did not. No printer of his day 
would have willingly tolerated his use 
of ... as a sign of an omitted thought 
of de speaker. Authors have become 
increasingly aware of purictuation as 
an element in style. Many of them 
now scorn the printer’s love for a page 
of evenly spaced words, with few 
short lines, unmarred by dashes short 
and long, rows of dots, or unneces- 
sary exclamation points, or sentences 
devoid of periods. Such a page now 
suggests uneventfulness, not to say 
dullness, to many authors. They pre- 
fer short paragraphs and many dashes, 
suggesting action and vivacity. Many 
of them disregard manuals and codes 
which use a dash to mean a break in 
thought, which limit single quotation 
marks to a quotation within a quota- 
tion, exclamation points to exclama- 
tions, and in general attempt to re- 
duce ambiguities. If they use colons 
except as formal introductions to 
speeches, arguments, lists, and so on, 
it is not by rule but for some special 
purpose, such as to give a flavor of 
the upper classes to the characters in 
their books. For reasons of their own 
they use two lengths of dashes. Rows 
of dots (. . .) are so used that readers 
cannot tell what is meant. They may 
be used with the intention of giving a 
sense of mystery, or to suggest a very 
long pause or a less abrupt break in 
thought than a dash would.‘ 


*The extreme case of authors’ control of 
punctuation is furnished by the comics or pic- 
ture stories. The adventures of Superman are 
related with exclamation points, dashes, or 
rows of dots (...) in place of periods. Half 
the marks in the samples I examined were ex- 
clamation points; a quarter were either — or 


The influence of authors has made 
punctuation less pedantic and less sub- 
servient to grammar and more potent 
in expressing the movement of a con- 
versation or action and the emotions 
of persons. Their influence has, how- 
ever, caused new inconsistencies and 
confusions. In 1850 a writer, editor, 
printer, or teacher could find in the 
second edition of John Wilson’s Prin- 
ciples of Punctuation a set of rules 
representing reputable and reasonable 
customs. But in 1950 there cannot be 
so simple and authoritative a guide. 
Summey® describes some of the new 
uses of the ordinary dash, long dash, 
and. . ., and the new freedoms in the 
use of the older marks. But writers of 
poetry, fiction, and probably of essays 
and histories also, have already gone 
beyond those he describes. 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW 
TO PUNCTUATE 

The teaching of punctuation has 
been misled by a number of myths. 
One is that for any piece of writing 
there is one right or, at least, one best 
punctuation. Another is that the dif- 
ferences in merit between the one best 
punctuation and the inferior ones are 
great and important. Another is that 
the reasons for its superiority are logi- 
cal consequences of principles of 
grammar or rhetoric. Another is that 
the unit of writing is a declarative, in- 
terrogative, or exclamatory sentence 


. ; the last was used three times as fre- 
quently by the authors of Superman as by any 
other author for whom I have counts. 

® George F. Summey, Jr., Modern Punctua- 
tion, Its Utilities and Conventions. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1919. 
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beginning with a capitalized word and 
ending in . or ? or!. Still another is 
that the reasons for punctuation marks 
within such a sentence are to be found 
by examining it alone. These and other 
fictions may be useful to teaching on 
certain occasions just as legal fictions 
are useful to the law. But they are 
none the less dangerous fictions. 

In advanced courses in writing, in 
schools of journalism, and in publish- 
ers’ code such “punctuational fictions” 
should be exposed: (1) by quoting in- 
stances where . and : are equally good, 
where : and ; are equally good, where 
; and , are equally good, where . and 
— are equally good, and so on; (2) 
by quoting instances where the only 
reasons for the superiority of a usage 
are that it helps the reader more or 
that more and/or better writers use 
it; (3) by showing the impossibility 
of getting the units of a writer’s flow 
of words by cutting up passages into 
pieces beginning with a capitalized 
word and ending with a. or ? or !;° 
and (4) by showing sentences whose 


®Any long passage from any edition of 
Shakespeare will do. If even the modernized 
punctuations of Shakespeare are considered 
“wrong,” almost any long passage from any 
modern author will serve. Thus we have from 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra: 

Unit 7. In the little world yonder, Sphinx, 
my place is as high as yours in this great 
desert; only I wander, and you sit still; I con- 
quer, and you endure; | work and wonder, 
you watch and wait; I look up and am dazzled, 
look down and am darkened, look round and 
am puzzled, whilst your eyes never turn from 
looking out—out of the world—to the lost 
region—the home from which we have strayed. 

Unit 2. Sphinx, you and I, strangers to the 
race of men, are no strangers to one another: 
have I not been conscious of you and of this 
place since I was born? 


Unit 3. Rome is a madman’s dream: this is 
my Reality. 


internal punctuation is dictated by the 
context.‘ 

The older methods of teaching 
punctuation begin with the marks and 
try to show the proper uses of each. 
It is more reasonable to begin with the 
thought or feeling or act to be aroused 
in the reader, and try to show how 
punctuation marks help the words to 
cause it. But this is harder to do. A 
dozen marks are a convenient basis 
for the organization of textbooks, ex- 
planations, exercises, examinations, and 
so forth. If we use the more reason- 
able way we must devise many in- 
structive problems and emergencies. 
This can be done; and I venture to 
prophesy that someone with enough 
ability and ingenuity will do for 
punctuation marks what has already 
been done with the parts of speech, 
and make the facts about them sec- 
ondary to effective writing. 

We learn to punctuate partly by 
rules and examples, as in learning the 
salutations for friendly letters and 
formal letters, partly by imitation of 
the punctuations we see in our read- 
ing. 

An almost perfect rule is, “If you 
ask a question in writing, put a ? at 
the end of it.” Few rules can be framed 
that will rank with the rule for ques- 
tions. A corresponding rule for ! after 
expressions of surprise, fear, approv al, 
and other exclamatory sentences is not 
so clear, neat, or dependable. Corre- 


7 For example, the last two lines of the fol- 
lowing: 
The girl. 
Caesar. 
The girl. 
Caesar. 


Old gentleman. 

Immortal gods! 

Old gentleman: don’t run away. 
“Old gentleman: don’t run away! ytyi” 
This! to Julius Caesar! 
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sponding rules for the terminal punc- 
tuation of a statement or command 
e: “If you make only one statement, 
- a period after it. If you make two 
statements, one right after the other, 
put a period after each, or put a colon 
or semicolon after the first and a 
period after the second. If you make 
two statements joined by such a word 
as and, but, also, or however, put a 
semicolon or a comma after the first 
and a period after the second. Punc- 
tuate commands as you punctuate 
statements.” These rules are great im- 
provements over, “A period is put at 
the end of each declarative sentence,” 
which is not true. But they are some- 
what ambiguous, and the extension to 
sequences of more than two state- 
ments or commands is clumsy. 
Helpful rules can be stated for the 
use of commas in series of words or 
phrases, for example, “cats, dogs, 
horses, and cows,” “they came early, 
stayed late, and went home happy,” 
“red, white, yellow, and pink roses,’ 
and “she went to the station on the 
bus, from there to New York by train, 
from New York to Miami by air- 
plane.” The proper habits for clear 
cases of the principle can be estab- 
lished in children in grade 6 or earlier. 
Most of the rules in textbooks, how- 
ever, are inadequate, ambiguous, or de- 
pendent on correct interpretation of 
such terms as sentence, clause, phrase, 


conjunction, coordinate, and subordi- 
nate. 

Learning to punctuate by imitation 
is beset with serious difficulties. The 
book most revered by children, the 
Bible, is punctuated badly. Their most 
popular reading, the comics, are de- 
plorable as models. Many authors 
from the worst to the best have for- 
saken the customs developed by three 
hundred years of experimentation with 
punctuation.* In spite of these diffi- 
culties, imitation is a great help in ac- 
quiring the preferred customs of 
punctuating. Fortunately most news- 
papers are reasonable and conservative 
in punctuating their items of news. 

The facts reported in this article 
agree in opposing bigotry and ped- 
antry as cardinal sins in the teaching 
of punctuation. From the elementary 
school to the graduate school the main 
aims should be (1) to induce the 
learner to try to punctuate what he 
writes so as to help the reader under- 
stand and enjoy it, and (2) to give 
practice in certain tried and true 
means of doing this. 


8 Suppose that a schoolboy wrote the follow- 
ing: “The trouble was, I didn’t know what to 
do; he was all alone, he seemed to be sick, he 
was crying, and I wanted to help him: it isn’t 
nice to see a boy break down before your 
eyes, and act like a loony... and ....I can't 
get over it... .” His teacher might ‘penalize 
him for ten or more errors. Yet his punctua- 
tion follows exactly that of a comparable pas- 
sage in Graves’ It’s a Queer Time. 
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Moe dance, an art based on 
the creative use of movement, is 
now a part of the curriculum in a 
large number of the schools and col- 
leges of the United States. Its further 
advance is limited only by the number 
of teachers well prepared both in 
modern dance experience and in train- 
ing for teaching. The recognition of 
this form of dance in education is the 
result of its development over some 
twenty-five years, paralleling the de- 
velopment of modern dance as a 
whole. It evolved through the per- 
sistence of dance teachers in experi- 
menting with translation of the com- 
plicated, mature, and advanced con- 
cepts and techniques of the pioneer 
dancers into forms adapted to the age 
levels and dance experiences of stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges. The 
underlying principles of modern dance 
were not changed but were molded 
into forms comprehensible to less ma- 
ture minds and bodies. That this teach- 


*Reprinted from Jones and DeHaan, Modern 
Dance in Education; Techniques and Dances. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1948. 


ing process has been successful is in- 
dicated by the acceptance of modern 
dance into the curriculum, demon- 
strating that it offers a contribution to 
education and fulfills its promise. 

In assessing this contribution and 
the hard-earned place of dance in the 
curriculum, the fact must be stressed 
that modern dance is an art, not merely 
a form of physical education. Danc- 
ing taught solely for the purpose of 
increasing bodily control and muscu- 
lar prowess has no educational value 
beyond that of any comprehensive 
physical activity; physical skill is but 
one part of the development of the 
body as an instrument of expression. 
Confusion on this point occurs even 
to this day in the minds of those who 
see the work of untrained dancing 
teachers using wrong nomenclature 
and methods, or who, when in school 
themselves, had a set of gymnastic ex- 
ercises taught to music, or who misin- 
terpret the inclusion of dance in the 
physical education program. Modern 
dance, being one of the arts, offers 
simultaneous development of physical 
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and creative faculties through the 
medium of the body. With the first 
class in dance, students move in a 
form very different from that of their 
everyday life. This new way of mov- 
ing makes possible a creative experi- 
ence which becomes more meaningful 
with practice. As students grow more 
experienced and more articulate, they 
may not only increase their range of 
movement and ideas but also expand 
their interest in related arts and in the 
world about them, finding new mean- 
ing to life, new areas for exploration, 
fuller understanding of environment, 
and enrichment of personality. The 
value of the dance for lay students 
without experience lies not in learn- 
ing to endure great physical strain by 
copying advanced techniques of the 
more experienced professional dancers 
but in developing the relationship be- 
tween their imaginative, mental, and 
emotional life and its externalization in 
bodily movements. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PROFES- 
SIONAL DANCE 


One other widespread misunder- 
standing about modern dance needs 
clarification. Many teachers have as- 
sumed that there are two kinds of 
dance, “studio” for professional per- 
formers and “educational” for stu- 
dents. The bases of studio and educa- 
tional dance are the same in concept 
and approach. The objectives of the 
studio dance teacher, since she is 
usually a composer-performer, are 
dancing as a life career for herself and 
the teaching of technique for its own 
sake to students. The objective of the 
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dance teacher in education is primarily 
the fullest possible development of the 
whole personality, as well as the physi- 
cal ability, of each student. Technique 
is taught as a necessary tool for the 
student’s creative use of movement to 
achieve the values inherent in the crea- 
tive process. In all other respects the 
materials with which the artist and the 
teacher work are the same in principle 
and substance. As a result of the mis- 
conception about these two “kinds” of 
dance, however, educational programs 
have sometimes suffered. Students in 
high schools and colleges have lost op- 
portunities of experiencing the invig- 
orating, challenging dance develop- 
ment of which they were capable. To 
refrain from demanding high standards 
in technical movement and critical 
analysis in dance composition is to ex- 
pose the student to a soft and spineless 
imitation of the genuine art form. A 
teacher, it is true, must use judgment 
about the level of a student’s capabili- 
ties. To take a progression of techni- 
cal movement from the repertoire of 
a concert dancer and attempt to re- 
produce it with young student groups 
is dangerous; it is a form of stunt train- 
ing without meaningful content and 
is of highly questionable benefit even 
to the student’s physical development. 
The well-balanced dance program in 
education is based on principles under- 
lying all modern dance but adapted to 
the level of the students’ capacities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DANCE IN 
EDUCATION 


The inclusion of modern dance in 
programs of physical educaiton has 
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been a natural and normal outgrowth 
of the changing concepts of physical 
education in America which were 
evolving in the same years when the 
proponents of modern dance were ex- 
perimenting in their new field. Re- 
placement of the German and Swedish 
programs of physical education by an 
American program was a revolution- 
ary step. The primary purpose of the 
former systems was the development 
of the physique through automatic re- 
sponses of students to the commands 
of the teacher. The American pro- 
gram fostered individual purposeful 
activity sponsored by the teacher and 
developed by the initiative of the in- 
dividual student. 

Freed from the restraints of these 
more rigid systems by the concepts of 
the new program of physical educa- 
tion, teachers and teachers-in-training 
with potential interest in rhythmic 
activity began exploring the possibili- 
ties of a new dance form of the period, 
known as natural dancing. Growing 
out of the personalized expression of 
Isadora Duncan, this dance developed 
free, natural coordinations of the body 
through a creative response of the in- 
dividual to a musical stimulus. The 
advance guard of teachers of natural 
dancing, such as Gertrude Colby, 
Margaret H’Doubler, and Bird Larson, 
did pioneer educational work in the 
same period when the illustrious con- 
cert dancers Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, and Charles Weidman 
were working toward similar goals but 
with different content. It was a period 
of dynamic change and development 
during which these great teachers be- 


cause of their complete understanding 
of dance and of education laid the 
sound basis on which the educational 
dance of today has grown. Their new 
concepts provided the inspiration for 
their students’ further experimenta- 
tion. These student-teachers went 
back to their own classes to attempt a 
re-interpretation of this material in 
terms suited to their teaching situa- 
tions. Not all of them could do this. 
Some had better physical coordination 
than creative understanding and pre- 
sented only predigested dance ma- 
terial, thereby missing completely the 
meaning of the new dance form. 
Others felt deeply the rich creative 
possibilities but did not understand 
that the body, being the instrument 
for expression, must be highly trained 
in order to be responsive to inner com- 
pulsions if the idea of the dance is to 
be clearly stated. But from this ex- 
perimentation in many forms came a 
new generation of students who, 
earlier in their careers, had better back- 
grounds in some kind of creative 
dance experience. They in turn filled 
the ranks of more experienced dancers 
and teachers, became a part of the 
modern dance movement, and grew 
with it to maturity. 

The debt which the modern dance 
movement, its great artists, and its 
teachers owe to departments of physi- 
cal education should not be underes- 
timated or forgotten. It was the de- 
partments’ recognition of the educa- 
tional values of the new dance move- 
ment, their encouragement and sup- 
port, which helped make it possible 
for these teachers to experiment, 
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broaden the scope of their work, and 
keep their students abreast of modern 
dance developments. Thereby not 
only have the numbers of those who 
have had dance experience been in- 
creased but an appreciative and sym- 
pathetic audience has been built which 
now can respond with understanding 
to the dances of the concert artists. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


For these historical reasons modern 
dance is usually affiliated with the de- 
partment of physical education in the 
school curriculum, but since it is one 
of the arts, its contributions to the edu- 
cational process are broad. They may 
be summarized as follows: 


I. Contributions to the Growth 

of the Individual Student 

A. Physical. 
Development of proper coordi- 
nation, strength, elasticity, poise, 
rhythm, control; use of the 
whole body; physiological bene- 
fits derived from comprehensive 
physical activity; increased alive- 
ness in the body producing a 
sense of physical well-being. 

B. Mental. 
Understanding and appreciation, 
through participation, of the 
dance as an art, of music, both as 
related to dance and as a separate 
art, and of costuming in relation 
to dance and to art principles in 
general; creative experience af- 
fording an emotional outlet and 
resulting in increased awareness 
of the world; increased knowl- 


edge of all the arts through study 


and use of principles common 
to all art forms. 
C. Social. 

Appreciation of varied contribu- 

tions to the group by many in- 

dividuals; experience in demo- 
cratic living; experience of re- 
lationships as leader and fol- 
lower; responsibility for a group 
project and for one’s own con- 
tribution to it; cooperation and 
helpfulness; increased self-con- 
fidence; acceptance of criticism 
and ability to criticize construc- 
tively and objectively both one- 
self and the group; feeling of se- 
curity in belonging to a group. 
II. Relationships with the Whole 

Curriculum 

A. Integration with the other arts. 

1. Coordination of objectives of 
the physical education pro- - 
gram with those of the arts 
program through the use of 
the body as a medium for 
creative expression. 

2. Direct integration, through 
the use of other art forms: 
sketching, with pencil, brush, 
or crayon, of individuals or 
groups in dance movement; 
designing of costumes, involv- 
ing study of line and color; 
composing of music; study of 
musical form as basis for 
dance form; use of essentials 
of dance in drama; study of 
pictures and sculpture of va- 
rious historical periods for 
dance materials. 

3. Indirect integration, through 
use of basic principles com- 
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mon to all arts: application 
to dance composition of 
form, rhythm, accent, repeti- 
tion and contrast, line of 
movement, variety, and sin- 
cere expression of convictions 
arising from experience. 

B. Integration with social sciences 

and history. 

1. Study of the dance as a part 
of a study of any race, or 
country, or period, since 
dance has been an expression 
of the life, customs, and re- 
ligion of all peoples from 
primitive times to the present. 

2. Use of history and_ social 
sciences for thematic ma- 
terial in re-creating an expres- 
sion of dance in the past. 

3. Use of dance as the culmina- 
ing project of an integrated 
study, movement rather than 
words or pictures being used 
to express what a group has 
learned or believes. 

C. Coordination with home 
economics. 

1. Making of costumes, involv- 
ing use of patterns and selec- 
tion of suitable materials as 
well as actual execution of the 
costumes. 

III. Relationships with the Aims 
of General Education 

A. Training of the “whole person”: 
integration of intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical aspects of the 
individual; use of imagination. 

B. Development of a personality 
more aware of itself and more 
sensitive to life. 
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C. Development of awareness of 
the outside world; an increased 
sense of the continuity and flow 
of civilization, an understanding 
of modern times as a product of 
the past. 

D. Increased tolerance of varyin 
points of view, both of individ- 
uals and of groups. 

In summation, the value of modern 
dance in an educational program is that 
it presents an unparalleled opportunity 
for achieving a simultaneous develop- 
ment of the student’s physical and 
creative faculties through the medium 


of the body. 


THE GROUP AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


Each individual makes a contribu- 
tion in his own way to a group dance. 
For instance, through lack of dance 
experience a student who may have 
ideas for movement may not have the 
physical skill commensurate with his 
concepts. Another student may be de- 
veloping dance techniques and pos- 
sess a strong feeling for dance form 
but be too shy to evolve a solo dance. 
As members of a group both can give 
freely of their talents and by the inter- 
action of group discussion and _prac- 
tice may help develop an honest group 
expression. There are always those in a 
group, also, who have special interests 
and knowledge: one may be studying 
music and may make his contribution 
through his ability to compose a mu- 
sical dance accompaniment or through 
a well-developed rhythmic sense. An- 
other may be interested in costume de- 
sign and may not only add much to 
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the group, if costumes are to be used, 
but also increase his own skills through 
the added experience of designing cos- 
tumes adapted to the lines of move- 
ment of the dancers. 

Each person not only gives but 
gains as part of a creative dance group. 
The interchange of ideas in making a 
group pattern is stimulating, the rep- 
etition of rhythmic design necessary 
in any group dance pattern is satisfy- 
ing, and the demands on each one’s 
creative powers are challenging. The 
exacting demands of rhythm and of 
the expression of a concept aid in the 
development of self-control and self- 
discipline, and the sustained purpose- 
fulness of bringing to completion a 
creative project give a strong feeling 
of accomplishment. 


SOURCES OF INTEGRATION 


In the same way that students bring 
special aptitudes to be used by and for 
the entire group, so dance reaches out 
into other parts of the curriculum, in- 
tegrating activities of other depart- 
ments with those of the dance. For 
example, younger groups just starting 
dance may see older students in dance 
costumes and want similar ones, per- 
haps a short skirt to be worn over the 
leotards which form the most prac- 
tical basic dance costume. In their 
home economics class arrangements 
can be made for them to make their 
own skirts under the guidance of the 
sewing teacher. In presenting a dance 
production the opportunities for the 
correlation of many school depart- 
ments are limitless, as the following 
short list of the activities supplement- 


ing the dances in a presentation clearly 
shows: 


Designing costumes, usually in 
sketch form first for selection of 
colors and patterns. 

Estimating amounts and costs of 
materials and purchasing them. 
Cutting and fitting costumes, ex- 
perimenting with them in dances, 

completing them. 

Arranging lighting. 

Building scenery, designing stage 
properties, or arranging draperies, 
and so forth. 

Making programs, usually with a 
stencil design for the cover. 

Arranging for musical accompani- 
ment. 

Rehearsing, if voice or voices are to 
accompany in song or verse, with 
teachers in the departments con- 
cerned: music, English, drama, 
languages. 


Often during the school year as stu- 
dents are working on their group com- 
positions they transfer that interest to 
the art classes, where they may sketch 
some of the groups in movement or 
use a member of the dance class as a 
model for the body in action. They 
may draw in pencil or charcoal, or 
paint, or model in clay. What stu- 
dents learn about the body by using 
it in movement may be applied to any 
sketching from a model, whether or 
not the subject is specifically dance 
movement. In music classes students 
see that music and dance have the same 
rhythmic basis and that musical struc- 
ture and form and dance structure 
and form have similar rules of com- 
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position. Thus the elements common 
to all the arts are demonstrated in 
movement as the work in dance pro- 
gresses. 

Particularly in present times, educa- 
tors feel the dance is a worthy part of 
the school program. All too frequently 
it can be observed that increased ma- 
terial invention and the resultant com- 
plexities of modern life have done 
much to hamper and even destroy 
spontaneous creative expression. Edu- 
cators are turning to the arts for anti- 
dotes to this repression, for the arts 
may be defined as those activities inter- 
pretively portraying life not by un- 
disciplined self-expression but by for- 
mal communication of ideas through 
the creative process, integrating in- 
tellect, imagination, and emotion. 
Modern dance is particularly suited to 
counteracting restrictions on creative 
impulses, since it employs the human 
body, a medium available to all and 
capable, through training and prac- 
tice, of expressing a great range of 
human emotions and ideas. Dance may 
be defined as that art which expresses 
meanings through movement; to dance 
an experience is not to reproduce or 
imitate it but to extract its essence and 
express one’s reaction to it. Young 
persons are eager to find expression 
for their confused feelings and 
thoughts about the world they are 
moving into, their relationships with 
others, themselves as individuals, their 
abilities and interests. In the combined 
discipline of composition and freedom 
of expression, modern dance is a fine 
medium for clarification of their prob- 
lems. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


Of all these relationships and op- 
portunities for integration the teacher 
of modern dance must be aware. She 
must take full advantage of them in 
her teaching, so that her students, from 
the start, will grow in their awareness 
of their potential powers, their abili- 
ties to contribute to a creative dance, 
and their interest in the interrelation- 
ships of the world they live in. At the 
same time, the teacher must realize 
that although dance offers great po- 
tentialities for development, the mere 
fact that the potentialities exist does 
not ensure that they will be realized. 
Even though the teacher makes the 
fullest possible provision for such de- 
velopment, she must remember that 
the learning lies with the student, who 
must in the last analysis make his own 
integration. The teacher’s part is to 
explore every means of fostering this 
integrative power. 

Within the scope of modern dance 
there is a rich field for exploration. As 
a young art, it should be approached 
with an appreciation of its potentiali- 
ties. It is constantly changing under 
the impact of new ideas drawn from 
individuals and the contemporary 
scene. At the present time far more 
work needs to be done on the analysis 
of basic material and techniques in 
order to adapt this material for high 
schools and colleges. Primarily, a basic 
approach to technical training should 
be developed, thoroughly analyzed and 
solidly founded on an anatomical and 
physiological basis. This exploration 
of a wide range of movements should 
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be inclusive enough to give the young 
dancer complete control of his instru- 
ment and freedom from imitations of 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
various concert artists and teachers. It 
is of utmost importance that this tech- 
nical training be supplemented by de- 
velopment of the student’s active re- 
sponse to the particular movement 
through practice in the construction 
of simple original compositions. Tech- 
nically, dancing is limited only by the 
range and capacity of the body for 
movement, which requires intensive 
muscular training for wide variation 
in movement, control, strength, elas- 
ticity, and breath control. After the 
first study of movement with the con- 
sequent freeing of the body, each dan- 
cer begins exploring and cultivating 
the movements peculiarly expressive 
of his meaning. In fostering this grow- 
ing awareness of the interweaving of 
physical movements with creative de- 
velopment, the teacher is assisting in 
the individual’s development of his 
unique personality and of a percep- 
tiveness that will enable him to face 
and constructively solve personal 
problems. 


A TEACHING APPROACH 


The teacher faces a challenge of the 
first magnitude in the earlier stages of 
this dance progression. How can she 
proceed to achieve the aims of modern 
dance? How shall she teach so that 
from the first lesson a group will in- 
crease the range of its physical coordi- 
nation and at the same time develop 
progressively the ability to use these 
coordinations in simple compositional 


problems and eventually in the ex- 
pression of an idea? 

When students are in the earlier 
stages of modern dance the teacher is 
wise to have most of the dance forms 
developed by creative group activity. 
This procedure gives each person a 
chance to contribute in a way not pos- 
sible, at this stage, in solo work. 
Psychologically, too, this is a sound 
approach, for belonging to a group 
gives a feeling of security and confi- 
dence needed by adolescents and 
adults alike. The teacher must also 
have a creative approach, the ability 
to stimulate her students, excite their 
interest, and give them a glimpse be- 
yond their own vision, leading them 
farther than they could go unaided. 
She must have a thorough knowledge 
of the needs characteristic of the 
physical and mental maturity of the 
particular age level of the class she 
is teaching, and as much knowledge 
of the personal background of each 
individual as she can obtain. She must 
use all the resources available to her 
in preparing for each group. 

In the following paragraphs are sev- 
eral examples of the procedures by 
which a teacher may put into prac- 
tice, at the initial stage, the underly- 
ing principles of modern dance on the 
secondary and college levels. 

Beginners must start from where 
they are; therefore a teacher must use 
what is known to them, leading them 
on to the unknown. She can assume 
that all, having in the past performed 
each movement in one or several 
forms, are able to walk and run, slide 
and jump, bend and stretch, swing 
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and sway. She can further assume that 
all have heard some kind of music and 
have recognized it as rhythmic pat- 
tern, have seen some kinds of painting 
or sculpture, and probably have had 
some experience in folk dancing. Using 
all known resources to gain responses 
from each individual, she might 
choose the following kind of devel- 
opment: A locomotor development of 
a walk might be first, moving forward, 
backward, in a circle, or sideward, in 
different tempos and with different 
intensities. This might be followed by 
swings involving axial trunk move- 
ment, forward, back, and sideward, 
in varying tempos and qualities, such 
as relaxed or tense. In these few simple 
dance techniques what the students 
have done for other purposes, such as 
walking to get somewhere, bending 
to pick up something, and so on, has 
been taken out of its familiar context. 
By concentration on it as movement— 
framed in a rhythmic pattern with a 
repetitive sequence, self-controlled in 
execution—this familiar action be- 
comes a movement in dance form. 
Some individuals may find them- 
selves moving only mechanically in 
these first explorations of movement, 
that is, performing the actions as ex- 
ercise only. To help them, as well as 
those who are more perceptive, in cap- 
turing that elusive, all-important 
“quality” of movement, the class may 
be divided into smaller units and given 
the problem of preparing simple, short 
dance patterns combining the axial 
and locomotor movements previously 
presented. The results achieved by 
each group will be greatly varied, de- 


pending on the ability, interest, and 
experience of the members of the 
group. One such group may develop 
a pattern similar to a folk dance, if this 
has been their previous experience. An- 
other pattern may take a processional 
form. Still another may have a basic- 
ally jazz quality. As each group pre- 
sents its problem, the others will gain 
new ideas and stimulus in seeing the 
same material used in various interest- 
ing ways. 

From such simple forms involving 
the creative impulse as well as body 
control, a teacher progresses with her 
classes to more advanced movement 
of the body and through discussion, 
direction, and experiment, to more 
advanced compositions. Development 
of the simplest patterns in dance form 
will provide opportunity for the stu- 
dents to increase their knowledge of 
the following elements: 


Experience in movement: learning 
the capabilities of the body in 
various kinds of movement. 

Understanding of, and accuracy 
with, rhythm, tempo, phrasing, 
and other musical elements. 

Ability to use movement creatively. 

Understanding of space factors in 
relation to movement: direction, 
level, etc. 

Understanding of force or intensity 
in relation to movement. 

Use of form: the organization of 
motor elements into meaningful 
visual patterns. 

Ability to move with “authority,” 
no matter how simple the move- 
ment. 
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At the same time that they are acquir- 
ing these specific skills the students 
will be taking part in the whole inte- 
grated learning process that we have 
seen makes up the modern dance ex- 
perience. 


The foregoing discussion of mod- 
ern dance classes provides an indica- 
tion of the experiences of the groups 
which developed the technique pro- 
gressions and dances presented in the 


next section. The usefulness of these 
dances to those who did not partici- 
pate in their development lies in their 
concrete illustration of the results of 
the teaching process in creative dance. 
They should be suggestive of ways of 
developing from similar material dif- 
ferent dance forms which, within the 
framework of a class, will inevitably 
and properly evolve into new forms 
unique to the combination of per- 
sonalities and ideas. 
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Departmental Notes 


Institute of Studies of 
Comparative Government 
and Education 


In recognition of his scientific work in the 
fields of political science, history, and pub- 
lic law, the Cross of Officer of the Legion 
of Honor was conferred upon Professor 
Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch late in March 
by the French Embassy in New York. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue first Professorship of American Studies 
at the University of Manchester, England, 
is being filled by Professor Emeritus I. L. 
Kandel, who has been Simon Research Fel- 
low during the past year at the University. 


From March 12 to 16, Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner kepz a series of appointments 
in Indiana. He conferred -with the state staff 
of the production and marketing adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on March 12, spoke to the Indiana 
state extension staff at Purdue University 
and gave two addresses at the national 
workshop of the state leaders of extension, 
March 15 and 16. 


Speakers at the March 1 afternoon session 
of the annual conference of the Child 
Study Association of America, held in New 
York City, included Professor Harold 
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Rugg. With Dr. Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
president of Vassar College, and Cord E. 
Meyer, Jr., president of the United World 
Federalists, Professor Rugg discussed “Con- 
flicts in Our Present-Day Culture—Can 
Education Meet the Challenge?” 


Ar the University of Louisville sesquicen- 
tennial February 9, Professor Thomas 
Alexander, chief of the education and re- 
ligious affairs branch of OMG for Ger- 
many, U. S., Berlin, was one of 32 men 
receiving honorary degrees. 


“Tuunper Over China” was Professor 
Donald G. Tewksbury’s subject in a speech 
at Western Maryland College on March 22. 


Proressor Robert King Hall addressed one 
of four simultaneous afternoon conferences 
February 27 in Hartford, Conn., on the 
subject of the occupied areas of Asia. The 
conferences were part of an all-day insti- 
tute on “Asia in Turmoil” sponsored by 
the Service Bureau for Women’s Organiza- 
tions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue banquet meeting of the national read- 
ing conference, held February 4 at Temple 
University, featured an address by Profes- 
sor Arthur I. Gates. His topic was “The 
Reading Specialist’s Seven Secrets.” 


Tue psychology section of the New York 
Academy of Sciences heard Professor 
Helen M. Walker March 15 on “The 
Sampling Problem in Psychological Re- 
search.” 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


At a debate March 15 in the Bronxville, 
N. Y., Village Hall, Professor Daniel R. 
Davies supported the affirmative on “Should 
We Have Federal Aid for Education?” His 
opponent was Congressman Ralph Gwinn. 


Proressor Frank W. Cyr attended the New 
Brunswick Teachers Association’s annual 
Easter convention at Moncton, N. B., Can- 
ada, March 30 to April 2, where he spoke 
on “Educational Trends in 1948” and 
“Looking Ahead in Rural Education.” Pro- 
fessor Cyr also attended the reorganiza- 
tion workshop of the North Dakota Farm- 
ers Union school in Jamestown, N. D., 
April 5 and 6, where he discussed “What 
Is a Good Schoo! District?” 


Montcomery County, Md., educational 
needs were discussed by Professor Paul R. 
Mort March 109 at a meeting of the County 
Board of Education in the Bethesda Ele- 
mentary School. 

The Woodmere-Hewlett Parent Teacher 
Association heard Professor Mort discuss 
“What Kind of Education Do You Want 
to Buy” March 8 in Woodmere, N. Y. 


Tue National Conference of Christians and 
Jews’ commission on educational organiza- 
tions has elected Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low chairman. 

On March 2, Professor Bigelow addressed 
the annual meeting of the College of the 
City of New York chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa on “Educational Activities of the 
United Nations.” 


Prorrssor Emeritus Thomas H. Briggs, di- 
rector of the consumer education study of 
the National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, discussed the field of 


consumer education before a meeting of 
the Advertising Club of Boston held on 
March 2. 


As speaker and leader of a round table dis- 
cussion, Professor Paul Essert heard about 
the activities of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Cincinnati March 22. 


GUIDANCE 


EN route to California, where he will spend 
most of his leave during the spring and 
summer, Professor Harry D. Kitson in- 
dulged in a busman’s holiday in April. 
From March 29 to April 1, he attended the 
NVGA convention in Chicago. In Okla- 
homa City, where former Professor Her- 
bert Bruner is superintendent of schools, he 
visited Dr. and Mrs. Bruner, and he ad- 
dressed the counselors of the Oklahoma 
City schools or April 26. Students at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman heard 
Professor Kitson speak during his visit 
there April 27 to 29. He assisted in the 
eighth annual Carrer Conference sponsored 
by the University student association. 


Proressor Ruth Strang also attended the 
spring meetings in Chicago. She spoke on 
March 29 at the general session of the 
American College Personnel Association on 
“Analysis and Recommendations for Pro- 
fessional Standards and Training,” and on 
the program of the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, March 31. As a mem- 
ber of the editorial committee preparing a 
manual for counselors, Professor Strang 
attended a meeting concerning the publica- 
tion March 30. 


AtTenpInG the Chicago convention for the 
Teachers College branch of the NVGA 
were Stephen Perry, Frederick E. Maples, 
Charles N. Morris, David Lane, Vernon 
Wallace, Stewart Murray, Joseph Stubbins, 
Marie Miller, Miriam Barinbaum, Mary 
Mullery, Virginia Vogel, Emily Philpott, 
and Fay Corey. 
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Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


At a conference of California County 
superintendents and their staffs held in 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif., from March 
31 to April 3, Associate Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell gave an address on “What Curric- 
ulum and Supervisory Services Are Nec- 
essary to Meet the Needs of California,” 
and served as consultant on the curric- 
ulum problems of the superintendents. The 
conference was sponsored jointly by the 
County Superintendents’ Association, San 
Francisco State College, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Proressor Jean Betzner attended the meet- 
ings of the International Association for 
Childhood Education April 19 to 23 in St. 
Louis, where she led a study group. 


FotLowine the St. Louis meetings on child- 
hood education, Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins stopped in Decatur, Ill., April 23 to 
address the local Association for Child- 
hood Education. On May 1, he attended 
a conference in Richmond, Va., on teacher- 
pupil planning, and on May 10, he at- 
tended a meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews in Washing- 
ton, where he spoke on “Cooperative Plan- 
ning as a Method of Promoting Better Hu- 
man Relations in Schools and Communi- 
ties.” 


Tue effective use of educational motion 
pictures was the subject of a discussion led 
by Professor Max R. Brunstetter at a work- 
shop on audio-visual materials held in the 
Westport, Conn., schools March 18. 


Proressor Emma D. Sheehy attended two 
workshop periods in Baltimore, February 


12 and March 11, when she led discussions 
for kindergarten and primary teachers. On 
February 26, in Newark she addressed the 
New Jersey State Safety Council on 
“Rhythmic Play and Home Safety.” She 
conducted two music workshops—one on 
February 24 at Wilmington, Del., and the 
other from April 19 to 23 at the Interna- 
tional Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion convention in St. Louis. On April 
23, Professor Sheehy spoke to a student 
and parent group at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on “Music for Young Chil- 
dren.” 


Durinc January and February, Professor 
Paul Witt addressed Parent-Teacher groups 
in New Rochelle and Hempstead, N. Y. 
On March 3, he participated in a teachers’ 
workshop in Yonkers, N. Y. 

At the ASCD meeting in Cincinnati in 
February, Professor Witt served as a re- 
corder for the discussion group that studied 
the topic, “Tools for Learning.” He is also 
a member of the New York State Audio- 
Visual Council. 


Miss Marcella Lawler and Professor Witt 
participated in a series of regional insti- 
tutes for high school principals and teach- 
ers of New Hampshire, from March 30 to 
April 8. These meetings, sponsored by the 
State Department of Instruction, focussed 
on the need for, and nature of, a modern 
secondary school curriculum. 


Proressor Florence Stratemeyer was elected 
vice-president of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers during the three-day convention of that 
group in New York City, beginning March 
18. Professor Stratemeyer also addressed 
the luncheon meeting March 109. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne is writing a 
daily column on solutions to simple family 
problems entitled The Family Scrapbook, 
which is distributed throughout the coun- 
try by the United Feature Syndicate. 
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At the symposium on “Health and Fam- 
ily Life” March 18 in New York City, Pro- 
fessor Osborne discussed “Achieving Fam- 
ily Health Through Modern Education.” 
On March 19 and 20, he was a featured 

aker at the Georgia Conference on Fam- 
ily Life in Atlanta. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


At the National Council on Elementary 
Science meeting in Cincinnati February 14, 
Professor Gerald S. Craig participated in 
a discussion on the improvement of in- 
struction in elementary science. On March 
11, he was a consultant for District 5 of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, and on 
March 20, he led a workshop in elemen- 
tary science for the Association of Child- 
hood Education at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MATHEMATICS 


Boru Professors W. D. Reeve and John 
R. Clark spoke at the 26th annual con- 
vention of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics in Indianapolis April 
1 to 3. Professor Reeve was toastmaster 
at the banquet, and a discussion leader at 
the luncheon on April 3, while Professor 
Clark spoke that morning on “Teaching 
Is Fun.” He was also a member of the 
program committee of the teacher train- 
ing section. 


Proressor Clark was the principal speaker 
at the March meeting of the Clinical Asso- 
ciation, sponsored by the State Teachers 
College of Glassboro, N. J. His subject was 
“The Impact of the Newer Psychology 
Upon the Teaching of Mathematics.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


A recent report on the status of Slavic 
languages in American educational insti- 
tutions by Arthur P. Coleman of Colum- 
bia mentions that Teachers College inau- 
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gurated the first credit course in methods 
of teaching Slavic languages in the country 
in February, 1947. At present, there are six 
students majoring in the teaching of Slavic 
languages. A program for the M. A. de- 
gree in this field has been approved. 


SPEECH 


As president in 1947 of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America, Professor Magdalene 
Kramer reported on developments in the 
national association at the Eastern Public 
Speaking Conference, held in New York 
City April 16 and 17. She also participated 
in the program on graduate work in speech 
and drama, discussing “Doctor of Educa- 
tion Degree Versus Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree.” 

On April 27, Professor Kramer spoke on 
“Speech Improvement for Every Child” 
before the teachers of the Norristown, Pa., 
School District. “Dramatics in the Educa- 
tional Program” was her topic at the open- 
ing meeting of the Drama Festival for High 
Schools in Western New York, held April 
30 at the State Teachers College, Fredonia. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld is president of 
the new National Art Education Associa- 
tion, which held its first meetings in At- 
lantic City February 21 to 23 to adopt a 
constitution. The Association is the re- 
organized art department of the NEA, and 
was formed by a merger of the regional 
art associations. 

On February 12, Professor Ziegfeld was 
guest speaker at the alumni dinner of the 
Newark State Teachers College, where he 
discussed “The Place of Art in Education.” 
He addressed the Montclair, N. J., Mu- 
seum Art Teachers Association on “Com- 
munity Resources and Art Teaching” at 
their March 9 meeting. 


At the Merriman School in Waterbury, 
Conn., March 17, Professor Elise Ruffini 
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was a speaker during an in-service seminar 
for public school teachers. 


“SIGNIFICANT Trends in Contemporary 
Painting” was Professor Arthur Young’s 
subject in a speech before the Dutchess 
County Art Association meeting in Pough- 
keepsie April 12. Professor Young was 
chairman of a meeting on April 23 at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
at which Architect Oscar Stonorov spoke. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Four thousand school children of elemen- 
tary and junior high school age heard the 
Teachers College Choir in a concert March 
2 in the Bushnell Memorial Hall of Hart- 
ford, Conn. The choir of 80 voices was di- 
rected by Professor Harry R. Wilson. On 
May 11, the group gave a Town Hall con- 
cert assisted by the Teachers College 
Chamber Orchestra and Mr. Richard Car- 
penter, instructor at the College, who 
served as pianist. The theme of the con- 
cert was “Music of the Faiths.” 

At various festivals and teachers’ meet- 
ings throughout the country during March 
and April, Professor Wilson served as ad- 
judicator, adviser, and guest conductor. On 
March 20, he was guest conductor for the 
regional Negro choral festival at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. On March 25 
and 26, he conducted the all-state chorus 
at the state teachers meeting in Birming- 
ham, Ala. March 31 found him visiting the 
newly-organized secondary schools of At- 
lanta, Ga., a follow-up survey of his work 
as educational adviser in organizing the 
curriculum last year. He served as adjudi- 
cator and guest conductor for the Georgia 
all-state chorus at the state music festival 
in Milledgeville April 1 and 2, and for the 
South Carolina state chorus at the annual 
music festival in Rock Hill April 14 to 16. 
On April 22 and 23, Professor Wilson was 
guest conductor at the all-county choral 
festival of St. Louis County, Mo., and on 
April 28, he was guest conductor in a 


county festival in St. Joseph, Mich. Six- 
teen hundred high school and college stu- 
dents were directed by Professor Wilson 
May 1 at the State College of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. He also conducted a festival of male 
voices from the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
fraternity in Concord, Ohio, May 15. 


Moperator for the panel discussion of the 
creative projects committee and a mem- 
ber of the panel of the contemporary music 
forum at the Music Educators National 
Conference in Detroit April 17 to 22 was 
Professor Howard A. Murphy. 


On March 16, Professor Ernest E. Harris 
conducted a workshop on_ instrumental 
music for the music education department 
of the Wilmington, Del., public school sys- 
tem. 

The Institute of Arts and Sciences of 
Columbia presented the Teachers College 
Chamber Symphony, directed by Profes- 
sor Harris, in a concert in McMillin Thea- 
ter April 6. 


Art the April meeting of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference in Detroit, the 
piano committee, under. the chairmanship 
of Professor Raymond Burrows, conducted 
eight sessions for piano teachers. A work- 
shop for piano teachers at the University 
of Texas summer session the week of June 
7 in Austin will also be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Burrows. 


Mr. Carpenter gave a piano recital March 
14 at the Brooklyn Museum which was 
broadcast over New York Station WNYC. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Supervisors of school lunches of states in 
the northeastern area met at Teachers Col- 
lege April 1 and 2z. 


Prorrssor Helen Judy Bond participated 
in the program of the annual conference 
of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
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tion executives in New York City March 30 
and 31. 


Ar a recent meeting in Dallas, Tex., of the 
School Food Service Association, Profes- 
sor Mary DeGarmo Bryan was elected 
president. En route to Dallas, Professor 
Bryan spoke to school lunch managers in 
Oklahoma City. 

Professor Bryan was a speaker at meet- 
ings of the Westchester County Home 
Economics Association and the Association 
of Cafeteria Managers, March 9; the New 
Jersey Dietetic Association and hospital 
superintendents, March 23, and the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Home Economics Club, 
April 7. 

On February 26 and 27, Professor Bryan 
attended meetings of the New York State 
School Lunch Systems in Albany. 


Durinc March, about 200 public school 
children visited the nutrition laboratory to 
see animal experiments being conducted 
by Professor Clara M. Taylor. 

The planning board of the Food and 
Nutrition Committee of the City of New 
York held its monthly meeting in the nu- 
trition education laboratory March 23. 


BEGINNING with the March issue, Professor 
Taylor will serve as nutrition consultant 
for Parents’ Magazine. 

Professor Taylor and Professor Emeritus 
Grace MacLeod, with two of their for- 
mer students, had an article in the April 
issue of the Journal of Nutrition on the 
energy expenditure of boys cycling. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue second annual summer conference on 
International Business Education will be 
held at Teachers College July 23 and 24. 
The theme of the conference is “Business 
Education at the Post-High School Level 
in Europe and America.” Professor Ham- 
den Forkner will talk on “The Economic 


and Social Conditions in Western Europe 
and Their Implications for Education in 
America” at the dinner the evening of 
July 23. An exhibit of teaching materials 
and office equipment of interest to business 
teachers will be shown during the confer- 
ence. 


Proressor Forkner’s article on “Education 
—the Hope of America,” appeared in the 
1947 Proceedings of the National Office 
Management Association. The Dictaphone 
Educational Forum for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1948, carried an article by Professor 
Forkner entitled “Let’s Improve Teacher 
Education.” 

The meeting of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
in Atlantic City February 20 heard Pro- 
fessor Forkner on “Which Way Europe?” 
He also spoke at a meeting of the National 
Office Management Association in To- 
ronto, Canada, on March 16, on “Coopera- 
tion in Educational Planning.” 


On March 26, a Teachers College alumni 
luncheon was held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association in Philadelphia. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Tueee arts and crafts workshops sponsored 
by the North Carolina Recreation Com- 
mission, the bureau of recreation of the 
University Extension Division, and the 
North Carolina Recreation Society during 
the spring were directed by Miss Mar- 
guerite Ickis. The workshops were held in 
Kinston March 8 to 12, Greensboro March 
15 to 19, and Monroe March 22 to 27. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone gave a 
lecture on February 26 on relaxation at a 
course conducted by the New York So- 
cieties of Physical Therapy and Occupa- 
tional Therapy at the New York Hospital, 
New York City. 
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The Library 


On March 3, Professor Rathbone at- 
tended the meeting of the New York So- 
ciety of Physical Medicine as a consultant 
on two papers on reconstructive surgery, 
and on March 15 to 17, she attended the 
meetings of the Societies of Biological 
Sciences in Atlantic City. She met with the 
committee on implications of physical re- 
conditioning for physical education at 
Teachers College on March 19 and 20. 


Art the annual spring educational confer- 
ence of the New Haven, Conn., State 
Teachers College, April 3, Professor Her- 
bert Walker spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Health Education.” 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Durinc March, Miss Agnes Gelinas, chair- 
man of the department of nursing of the 
New York Post-Graduate Hospital, and 
Dr. R. Will Burnett of the college of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, made 
a survey of the natural science program 
of the Division as a step in a project sup- 
ported by the Kellogg Foundation. The 
survey will contribute to the curriculum 
study now in progress in the Division. 
Both Miss Gelinas and Dr. Burnett are 
graduates of Teachers College. 


Proressor Helen F. Storen acted as direc- 
tor of a workshop for head nurses of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Hospital March 8 to 12. 


Tue Pan-Hellenic Forum in Louisville, Ky., 
heard a talk by Miss Grace Marr on Jan- 


uary 25. 


Tue Advisory Nursing Committee of the 
American Cancer Society, headed by In- 
structor Katherine R. Nelson, is assisting 
in the preparation of a manual on cancer 
nursing. Almost all of the members of the 
committee are former students at Teachers 
College. 


Proressor Ethel M. Feagley met with the 
joint committees of the NEA and the 
American Library Association in Atlantic 
City recently concerning a projected pub- 
lication on the subject of library educa- 
tion for teachers. 


Tue Beginners Guide to Bibliography has 
been revised by Professor Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer and Professor Feagley. Professor Wit- 
mer and Professor Emeritus May B. Van 
Arsdale have written a new brochure on 
the history of the College entitled Intro- 
ducing Teachers College. 


Tue Chicago meeting of the American 
Library Association was attended by Pro- 
fessor Witmer, who participated in the 
work of the committee on salaries, staff and 
tenure. 


At a meeting of the Parents-Teachers As- 
sociation of the Workshop School of New 
York City March 10, Miss Alice N. Fedder, 
director of the school library laboratory, 
was the principal speaker. 


Students from Other Lands 


A practicum for foreign student advisers 
will be offered by Professor Clarence Lin- 
ton and Miss Virginia French at Teachers 
College from July 6 to August 13—the first 
step toward offering professional prepara- 
tion for those engaged in counseling and 
orientation programs for students from 
other lands. 


Proressor Linton is chairman of the con- 
stitution committee for a proposed Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers which met at Ann Arbor, Mich, 
May 10 to 12. . 

On March 31, Professor Linton spoke 
before the American College Personnel 
Association meeting in Chicago on “Coun- 
seling Students from Overseas.” 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of the Teachers College Alumni re- 
ported in the April issue of the Recorp. 


Ryan, Josephine Sheila, instructor in Speech, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


Rydberg, Mildred Keane (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of music, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 


New York, N. Y. 
Sandin, Adolph A. (Ph.D. 1944), chairman, 


rofessional education division, University of 
innesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Santora, Olga (B.S. 1941), teacher of second 
and third grades, Elmer Avenue School, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Schelske, Alvin H. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of classroom practice, Southern Idaho College 
of Education Training School, Albion, Idaho. 


Scherwitzky, Marjorie (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of first and second grades, Dependents School, 
Bremerhaven, Germany. 


Schindel, Ellen B. (A.M. 1947), research as- 
sistant, Caroline Zachry Institute, New York. 


Scott, Concetta T. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
special classes, Clinton School, Rockville Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 


Seda, Gladys A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
Spanish, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 


Serposs, Emile H. (A.M. 1945), head of 
music department, High Point College, High 
Point, N. C. 


Shafer, Harold T. (A.M. 1947), curriculum 
coordinator of secondary schools, Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Siennicki, Edmund J., supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, St. Ignace, Mich. 


Sill, Helen C. (A.M. 1942), librarian, Pub- 
lic Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Simmons, Mary McKee (A.M. 1936), prin- 
cipal of Lower School, Brooklyn Friends School. 


Slockbower, Edward W. (Ed.D. 1943), direc- 
tor of art education, San Francisco Unified 
School District, San Francisco, Calif. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. 


Smith, Richard P. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Hollis, Me. 


Spector, Irwin (A.M. 1940), chairman, de- 
— of music, Monmouth Junior College, 
ong Branch, N. J. 


Spinosa, Charles B. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Powerville Elementary School, Boonton Town- 
ship, N. J. 


Spors, Milton R. (A.M. 1947), band direc- 
tor, High School, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 


Stark, Stanley (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
art, Roxbury High School, Succasunna, N. J. 


Steele, Fred E. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
English, United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, N. Y. 


Steibel, Gerald L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Murray Hill High School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Stockwell, Marian Beans (A.M. 1947), junior 
director, YWCA, White Plains, N. Y. 


Stokesberry, Jack (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English, Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
N. J. 


Striplin, Estella Allen, head resident, Sprague 
Hall, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Tasch, Ruth Jacobson (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in child psychology, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


Van Noppen, Ina Woestemeyer (Ed.D. 
1937), professor of history, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 


Weida, Frances E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Raub Jr. High School, Allentown, Pa. 


Weingrad, Murray, teacher of social studies, 
Willard Junior High School, Stamford, Conn. 


Weinstein, Walter W. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies, Children’s Village High 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Welch, Ernestine O. (A.M. 1947), social in- 
vestigator, Department of Welfare, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Wieberg, Janet, teacher of first grade, Pub- 
lic School, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Willment, Franklin M. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of English and social studies, Special School 
District, Georgetown, Del. 

Wittemeier, Edward H. (A.M. 1941), teacher 


of English and social studies, Public School, 
Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
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Wright, Norma O. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
music, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Yount, Freeman A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Klamath (Ore.) Union High School. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni were reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement 
for March: 


Arneth, Jacob P., teacher of social studies, 
Belmont Boulevard School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Bower, Margaret M. (A.M. 1945), super- 
visor of music education, Public Schools, Kan- 


kakee, Ill. 


Braunstein, Gladys, kindergarten teacher, 
Falk Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buebendorf, Francis (Ed.D. 1947), conduc- 
tor of conservatory orchestra, Conservatory of 
Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleaver, Priscilla, kindergarten teacher, Ar- 
randale Avenue School, Great Neck, New York. 


Cooke, Clara Godette (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in English, Douglass High School, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


Deladrier, Andre Richard (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dodson, Alberta (A.M. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Graves, Winifred S. (A.M. 1912), clinical 
psychologist, Indiana Council for Mental 
Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Grossman, Helen Breneman (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of music, Greenvale School and J. Feni- 
more Cooper School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Hansler, George E. (A.M. 1947), head of vo- 
cal music, Public Schools, Dumont, N. J. 


Heim, Mary Carney, instructor in music, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 


Hyams, Gertrude, educational field consul- 
tant, Department of Health, Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, New York, N. Y. 


Johnson, Caldwell (A.M. 1932), director of 
vocal music, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


Jovanovic, John, director of music, Morgan 
County Schools, Paw Paw, W. Va. 


Krause, Betty Schmidt (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of art, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


Lowry, Gainor, nursery school teacher, 
Queens School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Helen de Ramus (A.M. 1947), 
health educator, Department of Health, New 
York, N. Y. 


Raymond, Elizabeth J. (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in education, Vance School, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Rountree, Constance W. (B.S. 1940), teacher 
of fourth grade, Liberty Street School, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 


Ryan, Mack J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of social 
studies, Elmira Veterans School, Elmira, N. Y. 


Tusler, Orlando C. (A.M. 1947), director of 
remedial education, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Walker, Millard C. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
of voice, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Warner, Truman A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Briarcliff High School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 


Weil, Leroy (A.M. 1944), minister of music, 
Evangelical Reformed Church, Burlington, 
N.C. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni were reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement 
for April: 


Aldrich, Eleanora L. (B.S. 1938), assistant 
director, Division of Nursing, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. 


Babcock, Myrtle H. (M.S. 1946), consultant 
in nutrition, Waterbury Nutrition Council, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Backus, Charles W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Boonton, N. J. 


Baker, Emily V. (Ed.D. 1943), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Bennett, Violet Rasmussen (A.M. 1920), 
restaurant manager, Hotel Grosvenor, New 
York, N. Y. 


Berchin, Harry (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
instrumental music, Baltimore County, Md. 


Bernstein, Benjamin B. (Prof. Dip. 1947); 
assistant professor of music, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 
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Booth, Muriel E. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, Jonathan Dayton Regional High 
School, Springfield, N. J. 


Bowman, Charles Howard, Jr., supervisor of 
music, Public School, Claymont, Del. 


Brockman, Martha L. (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in education, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Brown, Doris Marjorie (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten supervisor and college instructor, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


Burbank, Natt B. (A.M. 1931), superintendent 
of schools, Melrose, Mass. 


Call, Esther B. (A.M. 1943), head of home 
economics department, Lewiston State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Chapitis, William J. (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in modern languages, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo. 


Chetel, Mitchel (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
piano, School for Modern Music, Newark, N. J. 


Chomitz, David L. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
commercial education, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crowder, Evelyn Louise (A.M. 1944), in- 
structor in business education, Edison High 
School, Stockton, Calif. 


Danfelt, Edwin Douglas (A.M. 1947), band 
instructor, High School, Albany, N. Y. 


Dickey, Lester L., superintendent of schools, 
Public Schools, Marion, Ohio. 


Dunn, James Gerard (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Ebeling, Alma (A.M. 1932), program direc- 
tor, House of Industry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ebersole, Walter K. (A.M. 1946), supervisor 
of n.asic, Union School, Bellport, N. Y. 


Ekas, Gertrude Stewart (A.M. 1935), assistant 
professor of psychology, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 


Falk, Nils (A.M. 1947), instructor in voice 
and German, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


Falt, Russell M. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


George, Louis C. (A.M. 1938), director in 
health and physical education, High School, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Gilman, Albert (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Greger, Irving (A.M. 1947), financial adviser, 
The City College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Grewe, Robert (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, Senior High School, Logan, Ohio. 


Griffith, Edwin H. (A.M. 1947), director of 
intercultural relations, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hancock, Leah A. (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
home economics, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 


Haynes, Edena Schaumberg (A.M. 1924), as- 
sociate professor of home economics, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Heiss, William C., Jr., instructor in English, 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Hemphill, William Donald (A.M. 1947), di- 
rector of instrumental music, Public Schools, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Henderson, John D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and social studies, High School, 
Moira, N. Y. 


Hougen, Leif Arnold (Ed.D. 1947), director 
of special services, Board of Education, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 


Hoyt, Byrona (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Huetter, Albert C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, South Park High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jalli, Edward J. (A.M. 1941), athletic direc- 
tor, Fall River Joint Union High School, Mc- 
Arthur, Calif. 


Janeway, Thomas M. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of health education and _ biology, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Ill. 


Johnson, Davis G. (A.M. 1947), vocational 
counselor, Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Kalaida, Lydia B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Bridgewater Central School, Bridge- 
water, N. Y. 


Kelly, Eleanor G. (A.M. 1938), second grade 
critic teacher, Practice School, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Koski, George W. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
piano, Southern College of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Tex. 


Langford, Mary F., teacher of languages, 
High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Largman, Roselynd Golden (A.M. 1946), 
lecturer and accompanist in physical educa- 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lauer, William A. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of instrumental music, Montgomery County, 
Md. 


Lennon, Lester (A.M. 1940), director of 
health and physical education, Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va. 


Limbach, Alberta E. (B.S. 1939), food direc- 
tor, YWCA cafeteria, Gary, Ind. 


Lynch, Marion Walmsley (A.M. _ 1937), 
teacher of Spanish, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Martin, Louise Pfleghar (B.S. 1945), clinical 
instructor, The Hospital of the Good Samari- 
tan, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McClure, Margaret Jean (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in music, Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Mo. 


McCullough, Thomas F. (A.M. 1946), athletic 
director, Pacific Lodge High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Miller, Alfred K., director of band and 
orchestra, Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 


Miller, Herbert L. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
music, Junior High School No. 52, New York, 
N. Y. 


“Moyer, Roy R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Anatolia College, Thessaloniki, Greece. 


Nunan, Seamus (A.M. 1947), district audio- 
visual coordinator, Desert School District, Palm 


Springs, Calif. 


Nunn, Esther M. (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
grades five and six, Public School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Ollila, Hilma Helene, teacher of Spanish, 
Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Page, Elizabeth Ellen (A.M. 1945), nursery 
school director, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Parks, Penrose Byron (A.M. 1947), assistant 
dean of men and counselor, Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Pefley, Wallace B. (Prof. Dip. 1947), in- 
structor in voice and choral director, Eleanor 
Searle Whitney School of Music, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 


Pettas, Mary (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
speech, New York University, New York. 


Purcell, Alice (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
piano, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S.C. 


Radtke, Robert B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
common branches, Hawthorne Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Refshauge, Lucille M. (M.S. 1944), director 
of dietetics, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Rein, Melvin D. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Reyling, Clemence (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fourth grade, Brooklyn Avenue School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Richards, Margaret Jane (A.M. 1947), resi- 
dence counselor, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Roane, Sandra D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in French and English, Bluefield State Col- 
lege, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Robinson, Isabella, director of residence hall, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Rose, Susie Roberts (A.M. 1945), assistant 
professor of home economics, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Rosenbrock, Grace L. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in demonstration school, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Santilli, Muriel E. (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public Schools, Richmond, 
Calif. 


Schaeffer, Rudolf F. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of German, U.S. Navy Intelligence 
School, Anacostia, Washington, D. C. 


Scott, Kenneth W. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Sellers, Gwen Gallagher (A.M. 1947), group 
teacher, Walt Whitman School, New York. 


Shay, Joseph B. (A.M. 1947), psychologist- 
counselor, Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit. 


Shibli, J. (Ph.D. 1932), professor of mathe- 
matics, Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 


Shrewsbury, William (A.M. 1947), teacher 
and acting principal, Pomeroy School, Pomeroy, 


Pa. 


Smith, Marian Laura (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Burroughs High School, 
Inyokern, Calif. 


Spivack, Sarah Scherer, assistant psycho- 
metrist, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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Starkweather, 
dietitian, Paul Smiths College, Paul Smiths, 
N. Y. 


Dorothy A. (A.M. 


1933), 


Sweeney, Gladys Boasmand, nursery school 
teacher, Stuyvesant House, New York, N. Y. 

Taskerud, Esther (A.M. 1947), assistant state 
4-H leader, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Tower, Jean E. (B.S. 1947), staff nurse, 
Wayne County Health Department, Eloise, 
Mich. 


Tusler, Orlando C. (A.M. 1947), director 
of remedial education, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Walker, Eileen T. (BS. 
director, Public 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Weeks, Elizabeth Ann (B.S. 1943), direct- 
ress, Belle J. Michaels Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 


1932), assistant 
Health Nursing Services, 


Weiner, Howard M. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in chemistry, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

Wells, Eleanor F. (A.M. 1924), assistant resi- 
dence director, YWCA, South Bend, Ind. 


Wig, Anabelle Mary, instructor in music, 
High School, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


Wilder, Fay A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
biology and social studies, High School, Ham- 
burg, N. Y. 


Woodburn, Rachel L., vice-principal, Yel- 
lowknife High School, Yellowknife, North 
West Territories, Canada. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement 
for May: 


Altschuler, Nathan (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in mathematics, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Andrushiw, Olga (B.S. 1947), instructor in 
nursing education, University of Texas Col- 
lege of Nursing, Galveston, Tex. 


Apple, Joe A. (Ed.D. 1942), director, 
Campus Laboratory School, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif. 


Ayton, Alice Mary (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Beary, Thomas J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bloom, Josephine I. (A.M. 1948), kinder- 
garten teacher, Sky Top School, New York, 
¥. 


Brown, Esther (A.M. 1941), dietitian and 
teacher of home economics, Ethical Culture 


School, New York, N. Y. 


Brussel, Juliet R. (A.M. 1940), acting di- 
rector of department of physical education, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Carson, Ruth A. (A.M. 1948), director, Cor- 
ner Cupboard Tearoom, Broad St. YWCA, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Crenshaw, Winnie D. (A.M. 1947), director 
of residence hall, Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


De Castro, Joaquin B. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in Spanish, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Del Vecchio, Flora A. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of third grade, Lincoln School, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Donnelly, James B. (A.M. 1947), medical de- 
tailer, The Upjohn Company, New York, N. Y. 


Fink, Paul J. (Prof. Dip. 1947), principal, 
Jefferson School, Allentown, Pa. 


Frost, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1948), director, 
University Radio Forum, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


Godfrey, Agnes Mulvey (A.M. _ 1938), 
teacher of kindergarten and second grade, Bur- 
roughs School, China Lake, Calif. 


Gold, Milton J., instructor in English, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 


Goldstein, Wallace L. (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in English, Paul Smiths College, Paul 
Smiths, N. Y. 


Hinton, Rozella Ziegler (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Carroll County, 
Maryland. 


Jackson, Ellamae, assistant dean of women, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Kiel, Camille C., assistant professor of physi- 
cal education, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Kogut, Morton D., instructor in mathematics, 
Empire State School of Optics, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lauer, Howard J., assistant instructor in 
mathematics, Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Conn. 


Lobdell, Frederick L., principal, Berkshire 
Industrial Farm Schools, Canaan, N. Y. 
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Mc Gowan, Richard J. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of seventh grade and instructor in physical 


education, Terryville School, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y. 


Marienhoff, Ira (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
social studies, A. B. Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Masley, Alexander, chairman of art depart- 
ment, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


Morimoto, Sumiko (A. M. 1947), teacher of 
first grade, Liberty Hyde Bailey School, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Mulcaster, Anne M., director of cafeterias, 
Public Schools, Parma, Ohio. 


O’Hare, Doris M., instructor and librarian, 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, White Plains, N. Y. 


Oxman, Jacob, instructor in communication 
skills, New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


| Pales, Marx J. (Prof. Dip. 1948), assistant 
professor of violin, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Pavioff, Anna C. (A.M. 1945), director of 
health education department, YWCA, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Piccini, Gregory R. (A.M. 1947), health edv- 
cator, National Tuberculosis Association, New 
York, N. Y. 


Reinhardt, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in biological science, School of Nursing, 
Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 


Rigg, LaVaun J. (B.S. 1947), kindergarten 
teacher, Saugatuck Elementary School, West- 
port, Conn. 


Sinclair, Ruth (B.S. 1947), hospital dietitian, 
Muskoka, (Ont.) Gravenhurst, Canada. 


Thompson, Geneva W. (A.M. 1944), in- 
structor in home economics, Princess Anne 
College, Princess Anne, Md. 


Tripp, Virginia Agnes (B.S. 1947), dietitian 
and cafeteria manager, Haaren High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Truitt, Della B. (B.S. 1931), dietitian, St. An- 
drew’s School, Middletown, Del. 


Yarnall, Nancy S. (B.S. 1942), first grade 
teacher, Escuela “Campo Alegre”, Caracas, 
Venezueia, S. A. 


Yoshida, Toshiko (M.S. 1947), dietitian, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zimmer, Frances K. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of mathematics, High School Balboa, Canal 
Zone. 
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Alumni 


Activities 


Burt P. Jounson (Ed.D. 1947) will serve 
for three months in Japan as adviser in the 
supervision of secondary education—the 
only visiting expert in this field from the 
U. S. An instructor at Teachers College, 
and principal of Tenafly, N. J., High 
School, Dr. Johnson left Washington by 
military plane the middle of March, and 
will return about June 15. His purpose is 
to advise and assist the Civil Information 
and Education Section of the Supreme 
Command for All Allied Powers in plan- 
ning and starting a program for improving 
methods of supervision and administration 
of secondary schools. Dr. Johnson was rec- 
ommended to the War Department by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
Rosert E. Staucurer, former graduate stu- 
dent, as manager of its newly-created De- 
partment of Business Education, effective 
February 1, 1948. Mr. Slaughter has been 
advertising manager of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company since 1945. His new duties in- 
clude editing, production, and distribution 
of the new department’s publications. 


Howarp A. Jonnson (A.M. 1947) has re- 
signed as assistant dean of students at the 
College of the City of New York’s School 
of Business and Civic Administration to 
become associate dean of students of the 


Associated Colleges of Upper New York 
State. 


A recreation specialist and veteran of both 
wars, ArtHur T. Noren (B.S. 1922) has 
been appointed manager of the Veterans 
Administration regional office in Newark, 
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N. J. Since February, 1946, Mr. Noren has 
been director of special VA services in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


As new director of school building facili- 
ties in the department of public instruc- 
tion, State of Washington, CLeve O. West- 
By (Ed.D. 1945) will direct surveys of 
school systems to. determine building needs; 
make recommendations relative to these 
needs; examine ‘and approve plans and 
specifications for new school plant con- 
struction, and suggest desirable allotments 
of state funds to assist local school districts 
in financing building programs. 


INstTRUCTOR in music education at Teachers 
College during 1946-47, KennetH N. Curu- 
BERT (Ed.D. 1947) has been named dean 
of the Illinois Wesleyan University school 
of music. Dr. Cuthbert will also continue 
his duties as director of the school’s grad- 
uate division. 


ForMerty counselor of the School of Edu- 
cation and Community Services at Mills 
College, Rosatinp Cassipy (Ed.D. 1937) 
has accepted a professorship in physical 
education at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. Recent books by Dr. Cas- 
sidy include Counseling “Gives” in a 
Changing Society (McGraw-Hill), with 
Dr. Hilda Kozman, and Methods in Physi- 
cal Education (Saunders), with Dr. Koz- 
man and Dr. C. O. Jackson. 


SUPERINTENDENT Of New London, Conn., 
schools for two and a half years, Georce 
Cuampuin (Ed.D. 1938) will become super- 
intendent of Willimantic, Conn., schools 
at the end of this school year. 
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Late in February, ExvizasetH Rocue (A.M. 
1931), principai of Garfield School in 
Bridgeport, Conn., flew to Buenos Aires 
to begin a ten month study course in an 
Argentinian university. Miss Roche is pur- 
suing her studies on one of two fellowships 
recently granted in the United States by the 
National Cultural Commission in Buenos 
Aires. 


In line with a policy of making the staff 
as well as the student body international, 
the University of Toronto has appointed 
EvizasetH K. McLaucuirn (A.M. 1947) 
lecturer in nursing. After a year in public 
health nursing, Miss McLaughlin was on 
a hospital staff in Colombia, South America, 
for two years. In 1942, she joined the Army 
Nurse Corps and saw service in the C. B. I. 


Theatre of Operations, achieving the rank 


of captain. 


New jobholders among the 1947 recipients 
of master’s degrees in student personnel 
administration include Mayor Watter J. 
Scuweicer, Jr., U.S.A.F., assistant profes- 
sor in military science and tactics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison; Crype R. 
Barro, assistant professor in the department 
of education and psychology, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; Eunice A. 
Wire, assistant chief, nursing education, 
at Veterans Administration Branch Area 
+9 in St. Louis, including ten hospitals; 
M. Avucusta Evans, educational director, 
division of public health nursing, Govern- 
ment of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, and 
Lynn pe Borra, assistant chief, 
nursing section, at Veterans Administra- 
tion Branch +11, for Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. 


Doctor of Education projects in business 
education by Harry Hurrman (Ed.D 
1947) and JoHn Rowse (Ed.D. 1946) have 
been recently issued as special bulletins of 
the National Association of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions, which publishes significant 
studies as a service to the 120 institutions 


which are members of the association. Dr. 
Huffman’s work is entitled “The Use of 
Common Experiences in the Approach to 
Elementary Bookkeeping,” and Dr. Rowe’s, 
“Business Teacher Fducation in Selected 
State Teachers Colleges and Selected Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges.” 


Lr. Jane C. Fianacin (A.M. 1948) appears 
on the fourth list of nominations for com- 
mission in the Regular Army in the physi- 
cal therapist section of the Women’s Medi- 
cal Specialist Corps, recently authorized 
by the 80th Congress. 


Tue newly-created public relations post at 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss., has been 
filled by De Lars Funcues (A.M. 1948). 


A $10,000 scholarship fund was set up 
May 15 when the alumni of Summit, N. J., 
High School gathered to honor their prin- 
cipal for 30 years, A. J. BarTHoLlomMew 
(A.M. 1921). Mr. Bartholomew is a for- 
mer president of both the State High 
School Teachers Association and the State 
Secondary School Principals Association. 


Tue fourth of a series of Gwynedd, Pa, 
Community Lectures was delivered by E. 
RaymMonp Whitson (A.M. 1925), executive 
secretary of the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation, on March 21. His topic 
was “Our Christian Responsibility for Fed- 
eral Legislation.” 


New head of the reading laboratory at 
Central High School, New Hyde Park, 
N. Y., Gatiimore (A.M. 1944) 
represented the Sewanhaka, N. Y., schools, 
where she had taught since 1941, at the 
annual reading institute at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, February 1 to 6. 


SUPERINTENDENT of schools in Caldwell, 
N. J., Paut H. Axtert (A.M. 1921) is giv- 
ing a course in New Jersey school law at 
Montclair State Teachers College during 
the spring term. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


New extension specialist in family relations 
at the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, is 
CortnNE GrimsLey (A.M. 1945). 


Hut (Ed.D. 1939) of the 
University of Denver has been appointed 
regional director (Rocky Mountain States) 
of the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the NEA and 
state representative for the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship for this year. She is also 
on the editorial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zine. 


On March 21, Joun Davis (A.M. 1947), 
professor of voice at Green Mountain Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vt., took part in a program 
of organ and vocal music in Poultney. 


Director of the Audio-Visual Center at 
the College of the City of New York, 
Louis S. Goooman (A.M. 1939) spoke on 
“Television, Present and Future,” at the 
NEA conference in Atlantic City in Feb- 


ruary. 


Joun Suitimnc (A.M. 1925), assistant state 
supervisor of public instruction in charge 
of secondary schools for Delaware, spoke 
at the Maryland State Teachers College in 
Salisbury, on March 19. 


A special dinner meeting of the Fredonia, 
N. Y., Baptist Church, sponsored by the 
College Club and Missionary Council, pre- 
sented Rosert P. Daniet (Ph.D. 1932), 
president of Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C., as speaker. 


Tue Lincoln, Central, and Roosevelt Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations of Caldwell, 


N. J., sponsored a combined meeting on 
March 11 to hear Everyn Orren (A.M. 
1945), publicity director and instructor in 
English at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, lead a discussion forum 
based on two motion pictures shown at the 
meeting. 


563 
As a member of the International Fellow- 
ship team, Faremen Benaeppin, former 
graduate student, spoke at a dinner meet- 
ing of Presbyterian Churches of Dayton, 
Newport, Covington, and Ludlow, Ky., on 
February 25. Miss Behaeddin is principal 
of Mehr School, Teheran, Iran. 


Rosert W. Grnericu (A.M. 1932), dean 
of boys at Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High 
School, was co-chairman on March 22 of 
the Fifth Community Institute sponsored 
jointly by the Board of Education, the 
Mamaroneck-Larchmont Parent Teacher 
Council, and the Mamaroneck Teachers 
Association. 


Assistant conductor of the Youth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sponsored by Trenton, 
N. J., Post 98, American Legion, Joun C. 
Bacso (A.M. 1946) conducted the 54-piece 
orchestra at a special concert in the Hope- 
well, New Jersey, Grammar School late in 
April. 


At the end of a special training program 
at the Midwifery Maternity Center As- 
sociation, Dorotuy Doyte (B.S. 1945), who 
returned from service with UNRRA in 
China this December, intends to re-embark 
for that country and set up schools for 
nurses where native women may receive 
instruction. 


Muriet L. Tuomas (Ed.D. 1945), director 
of the school of nursing of Lynn Hos- 
pital, Lynn, Mass., has been giving talks to 
civic, church, and PTA groups on her 
hobby—a collection of over 200 bells from 
many countries. 


“Benp in the River,” a painting by Orvar 
Kipp (A.M. 1936), director of art at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., was 
shown at the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition 
of the Boston Society of Independent Art- 
ists, which presented nearly 600 paintings, 
drawings, prints, and pieces of sculpture 
from 27 states and Canada. 
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Benne, KENNETH D.—See Conference on Phi- 
losophy of Education, 288 
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School, 44 
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ney, 538 

Democracy in Germany, If . . —L. Thomas 
Hopkins, 10 

Democratic Education: the Hope of the 


World.—L. Thomas Hopkins, 501 


Development of Science in Elementary 
Schools, The.—Gerald S. Craig, 382 
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of Education, 266 
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Forses, Wittiam C.—Purpose in Laboratory 
Experiences, 423 
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Future of Adult Education, The—Paul L. 
Essert, 89 

Gathering Forces in the High School English 
Curriculum.—Ida A. Jewett, 143 

Girarv, P.—The Teaching of For- 
eign Languages Since World War II, 179 

Grey, Lennox.—New Patterns in College Eng- 
lish: Communication Arts in the Making, 154 

Ground Floor of International Cooperation, 
From the.—Frederick J. Rex, 250 

Group Studies Itself to Improve Itself, A— 
Alice Miel, 31 

Guidance in the Elementary School.—Donald 
Berger, 44 

Hacman, E. Parricta—Preparing Teachers for 
Driver Education, 478 
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Principles of Readability Applied to Reporting 
Research.—Ruth Strang, 449 
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RECENT DOCTORAL STUDIES 


Children’s Contribuations in Science Discus- 
cussions.—Katherine E. Hill, 490 

Controllable Community Characteristics Re- 
lated to the Quality of Education—Truman 
M. Pierce, 489 

Educational Philosophy and Practice of Art 
Museums in the United States—Theodore 
Low, 493 

Further Effects of Added Thiamin on Learn- 
ing and Other Processes.—Ruth Flinn Har- 
rell, 488 

Harrett, Fuwn.—Further Effects of 
Added Thiamin on Learning and Other Pro- 
cesses, 488 

Hu, Katuertne E.—Children’s Contributions 
in Science Discussions, 490 


Low, THeopore.—Educational Philosophy and 
Practice of Art Museums in the United 
States, 493 


One-Step Problem Patterns and Their Rela- 
tion to Problem Solving in Elementary 
Arithmetic.—Ethel Sutherland, 492 


Pierce, TRuMAN M.—Controllable Community 
Characteristics Related to the Quality of 
Education, 489 


RecisterR OF Docrorat Dissertations: Vol. 3, 
First Annual Supplement, 1947, 486 


SUTHERLAND, EtHet.—One-Step Problem Pat- 
terns and Their Relation to Problem Solv- 
ing in Elementary Arithmetic, 492 
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65, 128, 215, 295, 363, 432, 496, 549 

Advanced School of Education.—z15 

Alumni Activities.—72, 133, 227, 303, 372, 439, 
561 

Board of Trustees of Teachers College.—494 

Business and Vocational Education.—66, 298, 
365, 435, 498, 553 

Curriculum and Teaching.—129, 217, 296, 364, 
433,497,550 

Educational Administration.—65, 128, 215, 295, 
432, 496, 549 

English and Foreign Languages.—434, 551 

Fine Arts.—65, 129, 218, 364, 434, 551 

Foundations of Education (Division I).—64, 
127, 215, 294, 363, 432, 495, 548 

Guidance.—65, 128, 216, 296, 432, 497, 549 

Health Education and. Physical Education.— 
219, 298, 365, 435, 553 

Home Economics.—66, 219, 298, 435, 498, 552 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation.—63, 495 

Horace Mann School for Boys.—130 

Institute of Administrative Research.—126 

Institute of Adult Education.—126, 294 


Institute of Field Studies —215 

Institute of Psychological Research.—63, 126, 
294, 363 : 

Institute of Studies of Comparative Govern- 
ment and Education.—495, 548 

Instruction (Division IV).—65, 129, 217, 2096, 
394, 433, 497, 550 

Library, The.—220, 366, 554 

Mathematics.—218, 497, 551 

Music Education.—66, 129, 218, 298, 364, 434, 
498, 552 

Natural Sciences.—218, 297, 364, 433, 551 

Nursing Education (Division V).—66, 129, 
220, 299, 365, 498, 554 

Office of the Dean.—63, 126, 294, 494, 499 

Office of Field Relations and Placement.—68, 
130, 221, 299, 366, 435, 555 

Psychological Foundations and Educational 

esearch.—64, 127, 215, 295, 432, 496, 548 
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215, 294, 363, 432, 495, 548 
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Speech.—65, 434, 551 
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Recent Publications 


Prepared by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council 


Controllable Community Characteristics 
As Related to the Quality of 
Education 


By Truman M. Pierce 


This study offers a definite con- 
tribution to our knowledge of 
what makes good schools. It de- 
scribes the great influence of com- 
munity setting and public under- 
standing upon local schools. It sug- 
gests ways of improving com- 
munity understanding of the power 
of education. 


88 pp. Cloth $2.25 
@ 


Parents as Teachers 
Prepared by the Committee on 
Emotional Stability 


This handbook discusses in every- 
day language every parent’s prob- 
lems. Its constructive suggestions 
on difficulties such as discipline, 
allowances, rest, eating, will help 
parents become better teachers. 


25 pp. Paper $.35 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


A successful text 
of outstanding importance 


STUDENT 


TEACHING 
An Experience Program 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
329 pages, 6 x 9. $3.25 


W hat others say about the book: 


Professor Clyde M. Hill, Yale University: 


“It is an excellent piece of work—undoubtedly 
the best book in the field.” 


Professor William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago: 
“This book is splendidly conceived and well 
written. It should serve as an excellent guide 
for prospective student teachers.” 


Professor James M. Moyer, Pennsylvania 
State College: 


“This is by far the best book of its kind that 
I know, one of which you may well be proud. 
In my judgment this book is written in a very 
readable style, possesses an excellent under- 
lying philosophy, is carefully and well illus- 
trated, and attacks the most common prob- 
lems with which teachers are faced.” 


Send for a copy om approval 


Text-Films on Student Teaching. Selected parts 
of the Schorling text are supplemented . a 
series of 5 sound motion pictures and 5 coordi- 
nated silent filmstrips. The film medium goes 
beyond normal textbook scope and coverage in 
describing and dramatizing principles and tech- 
niques. The situations depicted in story form 
are drawn from the experiences of teachers 
everywhere. ; 


Write for full information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Child Growth Through Education 


Effective Teaching in the Modern School 
By Gertrude Hildreth, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A BASIC text for teacher-training courses in the theory and methods of ele- 
mentary education, this volume seeks to define and interpret the newer 
trends in educational practice. Though dealing primarily with the early school 
years, the book crosses the traditional boundaries between elementary and 
secondary schools. These boundaries are now being broken down in educational 
practice, and the principles of learning and teaching advocated here apply 
with equal effect ughout the learning process. 


437 pages _ Price $4.00 


Educating America’s Children 
By Fay Adams, University of Southern California 


B* AIDING the teacher in the sensing and use of the great potentialities of 
the classroom for educating children to become good citizens, this book an- 
swers the need for guidance in this direction. It describes and illustrates the 
organization and use of educational activities through which genuinely demo- 
cratic living emerges. As reviewed in the Sierra Educational News—"...a 
well-organized and beautifully illustrated book . . . ably clarifies the objectives, 
materials, and procedures of education on this level.” 490 pages $3.75 


A Look At Our Schools 


By Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University; and William S. 
Vincent, Pennsylvania State College 


AX rien ig picture of modern school education. Not a partisan case 
for either “progressive’ or “conservative” education, but the answer to 

uestions in the minds of observers— such questions as what is happening to 
diseipline, for instance, and to the “3 R’s.” It is a revealing presentation of the 
“adaptable” school of today and what it offers all children, of whatever apti- 
tudes. Brisk, informal, entertaining. “An explosive little book which will do 
more to stimulate thinking than anything we have had in a long time,” says 
Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, Assistant Superiniendent, New York City Schools. 


115 pages $2.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


(S East 26th Street. New York 10. N_Y. yishon 
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